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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


The report of the War Stores Commission was | 


published on Thursday. Let us put in the forefront 
its one pleasant feature. The Commission states un- 
equivocally that there is no evidence against commis- 
sioned officers of corruption. This fairly exposes the 
Butler report. But satisfaction ends here. ‘‘ Fraud”, 
‘*inexcusable carelessness”, ‘‘ deplorable want of intelli- 
gence”, ‘‘extraordinary ineptitude”’, ‘‘ recklessly im- 
provident”, ‘‘a bad system”, ‘‘ wilful destruction of 
documents by interested persons ”’—such are a few of 
the comments in which the Commissioners sum up 
their findings. A mean estimate of the loss to the 
country from the want of efficient control on the one 
hand and corruption on the other is 41,000,000 sterling. 
General Lyttelton it is admitted was badly served, but 
the Commission cannot hold him free of responsibility 


for not watching the progress and working of the stores | 


system. Business conducted on the methods adopted 
by certain officers—against whom there is no suspicion 
of fraud—in dealing with the purchase and sale of 


and his colleagues to power are far more active in 
municipal affairs than is any other school of politics, 
with the result that they very largely predominate 
throughout the country on county and district councils, 
and we know what ideals of patriotism these gentry 
entertain. 


The Cardwell system is to remain intact, and an 
attempt is to be made to carry it to its logical con- 
clusion. Thus we are told that in case of mobilisation 
for war on a large scale depdt battalions will be formed 
for each territorial regiment; and from these drafts 
will proceed to the units in the field. This of course 
was a part of the original Cardwell scheme ; but when 
the great stress of 1899-1902 came, it was not possible 
to carry out the ideal, for the simple reason that 
qualified officers, staff, &c., were unobtainable. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Haldane tells us that it is hoped that ‘‘ it 
will be practicable shortly "—how often we have 
this phrase in the same connexion—to make some 
proposition which will lead to the provision of an 
adequate supply of reserve officers. How will matters 
be better in the future? It is easy to hope. Mr. 
Haldane’s predecessors all hoped ; and his successors 
will hope. We are not much heartened by Mr. 
Haldane’s hoping. 


Then whilst the Government is attempting to effect 


_ comparatively trifling economies at the cost of the ex- 


supplies, could only end in bankruptcy, as the Com- | 


missioners say. 


Mr. Haldane has supplemented his recent statement 
of army policy by the issue of a memorandum giving 
further details. From this document it is clear that 
the Government plan is still very much, as Mr. Haldane 
says, ‘‘in fieri’”. Indeed, so vague are the details 
allowed that it is questionable whether it has even 
got so far. One thing at least is certain, Mr. Haldane 
has begun to cut down the regular army before his 
ideals of an expansible national force are in any way 
tangible. It is true we are told that the Government 
is considering the practicability of handing over busi- 
ness connected with the auxiliaries to the control of 
county associations. Unfortunately the extremist 
element of the party which has returned Mr. Haldane 


cellent regular troops about to be disbanded, a new and 
probably abortive scheme is to be tried on the Militia. It 
is announced that the recruits of twenty battalions are 
to receive six months’ training as a start, and that 
those battalions are afterwards to undergo a six 
weeks’ annual training. This altogether fails to touch 
the Militia problem. We all know that infantrymen, 
if of decent stamina and physique, can be made into 
fairly efficient soldiers in six months’ time or even less. 
But the case of the officer is very different. Six months’ 
training makes practically no change in him. Yet the 
efficiency of the officer, coupled with the recruiting 
problem, is the crux of the Militia question. More- 
over, not only will this proposal be ineffective to 
promote the real efficiency of the Militia, but it will be 
highly prejudicial to the line, for hitherto the Militia 
has been one of its most fertile recruiting grounds. 
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The ‘‘ Montagu” has been abandoned. There were 
signs that her ‘‘ back” was going; and further 
effort was deemed useless. She was one of the finest 
of the Channel Fleet and cost a million and a half 
to build. It is estimated that since she went on the 
Lundy Island rocks more than two months ago a 
sum of nearly £100,000 has been spent in the attempts 
to get her off. Admiral Wilson and the salvage men 
made gallant and untiring efforts to save her, but as 
one observer puts it, they were beaten by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Government may now go to the Hague 
Conference with a clear conscience. The British navy 
is smaller even than they intended it should be. 


Cockermouth, where Sir J. Randles defeated Capt. 
Guest by some 500 votes, the Labour candidate polling 
over 1,000, not unnaturally upset Mr. Churchill. At 
Wimborne he could not control his irritation that a 
Labour man should dare to upset a Liberal’s apple cart 
(we speak in appropriate idiom), so he seizes the first 
opportunity to read the Labour party an angry lesson. 
Mr. Keir Hardie replies with spirit, and advises Mr. 
Churchill to look after himself. From its own point 
of view the Labour party has obviously made a good 
stroke. It has shown, opportunely, its ability to wipe 
out Liberal candidates. It is as useful to them as 
getting a Labour man in; for, despite Mr. Churchill’s 
bluff, this has frightened the Liberals badly. Of course 
it was painful for them to have a son of Lady Wim- 
borne rejected. She was so sensational a convert. 
Terrible, that these Labour men are no respecters of 
persons. 


Sir Edward Grey’s difficulties as Foreign Secretary 
in a Government largely supported by Little Eng- 
landers have been strikingly illustrated not only by 
Saturday’s discussion on the Denshawi affair but 
by the comments of certain Radical papers. Mr. 
J. M. Robertson delivered himself of a disgraceful 
attack on British officials, which the Foreign Secretary 
rebuked in none too harsh terms. If when troubles 
come, he said, it is to be assumed as a matter of course 
that British officials are in the wrong, it will be 

ractically impossible to carry on the business of the 
Sasiie. This was a nasty one for Liberals. Mr. 
Balfour himself, they say, could hardly go further in his 
self-sufficient repudiation of the right of Parliament to 
say and do just what it pleases, however seriously it 
may embarrass diplomacy. Sir Edward Grey may well 
pray to be saved from his friends. 


If we judge not only by the Prime Minister’s pase 
sionate outburst at the time but by Mr. Churchill’s 
tirade at Wimborne, Mr. Balfour’s attack on the 
Transvaal Constitution has touched the Government. 
The lecture on the responsibility of one who has 
been head of a Government was both impertinent 
and ridiculous. It was because Mr. Balfour was con- 
scious of his responsibility that he did not allow the 
matter to pass without emphatic warning and protest. 
When Mr. Churchill claims that the settlement has been 
well received in Australia and Canada, we can only 
wonder whether the Colonial Office ever troubles itself 
to ascertain what the colonies think on questions of 
vital imperial importance. The ‘‘ Melbourne Age” 
describes the Constitution as little short of an imperial 
crime, and the ‘“‘ Montreal Gazette” as a reckless and 
audacious experiment for which the colonies certainly 
did not give their blood. 


Was ever more striking testimony to a public man 
than the address, signed by over 370,000 men of all 
classes, presented to Lord Milner? The Duke of 
Somerset, Sir Bartle Frere, and the general committee 
were careful to avoid anything in the nature of pressure 
to induce people to sign; the tribute is spontaneous. 
Lord Milner’s acknowledgments are characteristically 
unaffected. Much touched though he is by the address, 
he is struck by the thought that as its possessor he 
will be the envy of all collectors of autographs present 
and future. Every signatory on the other hand will have 
pleasure in the thought that his name is inscribed 
on an historic repudiation of Liberal suspicion of 
British officials serving abroad. Natal and Cape Colony 
are sending separate addresses. 


After Curzon—Fuller. The resignation of a Lieut.- 
Governor of an Indian province because he finds him- 
self at variance with the supreme government is 
happily a very rare occurrence—perhaps unprecedented. 
Though exercising very wide administrative powers, 
he is not supposed to have ‘‘ policy” of his own any 
more than an Irish Under-Secretary. Whatever his 
private views may be, he has to carry out the decision 
of the Viceroy and the India Office. If he had strong 
and reasonable grounds for persistence, a way out 
might be found by transfer to another charge. If not, 
he must surrender or go. Otherwise government could 
not be carried on. In doubtful cases a prudent 
Lieut.-Governor assures himself beforehand that he 
will be supported. The point on which Sir J. B. Fuller 
has come in conflict with the higher authority lies in 
the measures he has taken against the political agi- 
tators who have tried to excite public opposition to 
the partition of the province, and incidentally, to the 
Government. 


It is unfortunate that this resignation should have 
occurred, owing to the Secretary of State’s inability to 
support measures thought necessary by the Local 
Government for the suppression of seditious or factitious 
agitation against a settled policy. Sir J. B. Fuller’s 
downfall cannot fail to encourage such agitation and is 
certain to be misrepresented. It is easy to say that the 
conflict of views should not have been allowed to reach 
such a point. The particular act now disallowed is of 
course part of a general repressive policy. The deci- 
sive issue however does not seem to have been happily 
selected. Disaffiliation of a college must have conse- 
quences extending far beyond the persons directly 
concerned in the misconduct which led up to it. 
Schoolboy sedition in Eastern Bengal moreover is 
hardly worth martyrdom. Sir J. B. Fuller has been 
accustomed to deal with the virile races of Northern 
India where faction may easily become a political 
danger. He seems to have taken the Bengali too 
seriously. 


Order now reigns again in Russia and the apostles of 
anarchy are once more disappointed. The quiet courage 
of the Tsar is finding recognition and friends who were 
tempted to despond are encouraged to fresh hope. 
Parallels from the French Revolution have been ex- 
hibited with so great a confidence that even impartial 
observers were ready tobelieve. But precedents, like ana- 
logies, are notorious deceivers, and tumbrils or lanterns 
or conventions seem now even more remote than at any 
period since the Japanese war. The sporadic efforts of 
political pirates will doubtless continue for awhile, 
strikes and bombs will occur from time to time, but 
the backbone of disorder has been broken, the army 
and the navy have proved loyal, the dissolution of the 
Douma has not distressed the bulk of the nation. 
But politically M. Stolypin has not got over his diffi- 
culties. His ministry is still unformed and there are 
constant rumours of his resignation. 


The French seem now to be persistently at logger- 
heads with the Porte. They began with championship 
of those fine Frenchmen, Lorando and Tubini, to the 
amusement of Parisian coffee-concerts. They invaded 
Mitylene and confiscated Customs until their claims 
were conceded. Their projected seizure of an oasis in 
the Tripoli hinterland would be an adventure of a 
totally different character. We read of a race through 
the desert between French and Turkish troops, and, 
though we may not necessarily be reminded of Major 
Marchand’s similar expedition, complications seem 
inevitable. The Turks will probably secure nine-tenths 
of the law in the desert, and a subsequent occupation 
of islands will be less efficacious than it was in support 
of Levantines at Constantinople. Moreover, the Sultan 
has not proved himself so pliable of late as heretofore. 
There are rumours of a Turkish constitution and of 
course many reports of Pan-Islamic combinations. 
The French have not a great Mohammedan empire, but 
they may be worried in their colonies. They should 
confine their diplomacy to Yildiz Kiosk and refrain from 
adventures which may lead them much further than they 
anticipate. 
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Giaours who covet the reversion of Morocco do not 
seem to realise that they are not dealing with a Sultan 
but with homogeneous highlanders. It has been so 
easy to alarm (or seem to alarm) the Khalif at Constan- 
tinople that permanent officials in European chanceries 
imagine any Sultan is fair game for expropriation. But 
the Moors possess fanaticism, mountains for guerilla 
warfare, and traditions preferring extermination to sur- 
render. They also confide in an Emperor who easily 
poses as the champion of Islam because he is not 
puzzled by the possession of Muslim subjects. A 
Moorish war would baffle French armies, perhaps even 
a European alliance. It might therefore be prudent 
to_defer any attempt to carry out the provisions of the 
Algeciras arrangement. Abdul Aziz may be brought 
to his knees, but every humiliation at the hands of 
foreigners detracts from his power to carry out his 
engagements. Abdul Hafid or another merely waits 
an opportunity to rouse theological as well as racial 
controversy, and to find acceptance as the national 
champion. The French might easily overthrow the 
Moorish Sultan, but they will need years and millions 
before they can hope to make an impression upon the 
traditional patriotism of the Moors. 


Unrest in Servia is welcome at a period when 
regicide principles threatened to triumph. The con- 
science of the people seems at last about to assert 
itself against criminals in their hour of triumph. After 
the murder of King Alexander and his consort 
England, almost alone, declined diplomatic relations. 
It was thought for a while that England, being far off, 
was of no account. But latterly King Peter began to 
realise that he was a pariah. He made advances and was 
ready to exile his fellow-conspirators. Pashi¢ offered him 
and his friends better terms and actually secured them 
from Sir Edward Grey. Five regicides were retired 
from the army on full pay ‘‘ for distinguished services 
to the fatherland”, and Sir Edward accepted an 
assurance that a British Minister need not come into 
contact with murderers. . 


So far a British Minister has been promised but 
not sent. It is, however, difficult to trust the 
accomplices of assassins, and we are not confident that 
the new Minister will find it easy to hold himself aloof. 
If he does, he will be unable to come into contact 
with the Court, the Government or the army, each 
being openly dominated by regicides. He will there- 
fore be confronted by this dilemma: either he must 
consent to fraternise with regicides, or else it will be 
impossible for him to act as a diplomatist and consort 
with the powers that be. He must either condone 
murder or accept the position of a cipher. Let us 
hope that events may save his face before he reaches 
Belgrade. Austrian policy in Servia is not always 
philanthropic, but the invitation to Prince Mirko and 
his brother to attend autumn manceuvres augurs well 
for effective action in the event of a crisis. 


A serious affair has occurred between Americans and 
Japanese in Alaska. The solicitor of the American 
Department of Commerce and Labour has reported 
that five Japanese, supposed to have been poaching on 
the American sea fisheries in Alaskan waters, had been 
summarily shot by Americans on Attu Island in the 
Aleutian group. Americans are great humanitarians, 
but they have no horror of force when it suits their 
interests. Information at present is far too meagre 
for us to judge of the merits of the matter. The 
Japanese Government would not put up with an out- 
rage ; so that if nothing more is heard of it, we may 
safely infer that the men killed were guilty, and that 
the Japanese on land and in the schooners were 
poachers, and perhaps pirates. But Englishmen would 
certainly have attempted to make the men prisoners 
before shooting. 


July, according to the Board of Trade Returns, was 
another record month. Imports increased by nearly 
44,000,000, whilst exports were better by 45,600,000. 
Even if we deduct the £640,000 increase in coal 
exports, the figures point to a satisfactory expansion 
in foreign trade for the month. That exports should 


increase in a larger ratio than imports does not neces- 
sarily mean that all is well with British trade, though 
it is quite certain that when the reverse obtains the 
movement beyond a certain point is wholly bad. How- 
ever the movement is just now right (on the 
surface) in both direction and character. Exports of 
manufactures mainly account for the increase, and if the 
movement is maintained the improvement should before 
long reflect itself in the general economic condition of 
the country. 


After the Handcross verdict it is imperative that 
steps at once be taken to prevent more Vanguards and 
similar motor-vehicles from testing their defective or 
unequal machinery on country highways. The driver 
is held to blame for going too fast but the immediate 
cause of the disaster was the breakage of machinery 
due to his efforts to check the pace at a critical point. 
It is the jury’s opinion that this type of omnibus is 
unsuitable for the conditions of country travelling, 
where hill-work is necessarily more serious than in 
most town thoroughfares. Hills are the real test of 
motor-omnibus stability even ‘n the towns, as experience 
has shown. It was only by great good luck apparently 
that another Vanguard tragedy at Handcross did not 
occur on the very day that the verdict was given. A 
vehicle carrying a party to the Brighton races came 
to a standstill at the foot of the hill and was unable to 
proceed owing to some of the gearing having melted. 
These Vanguards, of whose quality we heard so much 
at one time, clearly need special overhauling. 


The British Association has now come forward as the 
advocate of sleep, perhaps a not inappropriate rdle. 
The old adage of ‘‘six hours for a man, seven for 
a woman, and eight for a pig” is taboo. Learned 
dogmatists urge us to have our sleep out and nod as 
nature may inspire. Others contend that sleep is an 
artificial, perhaps even an unnecessary condition; a 
tyrant who exacts more and more according to the 
submission he secures. Great generals, it will be 
remembered, have acquired the faculty of snatching 
instantaneous slumber and rising refreshed after a few 
minutes in a rug. With them the frequency rather 
than the prolongation of sleep was efficacious. If only 
some scientist would enunciate a recipe for the con- 
densation of satisfactory sleep, we might all hope to 
double or even treble the activity of our lives. 


Dirty linen should never be washed in public. We 
all feel that and we all say it; and no doubt the 
rule is a good one. But it does not follow, when it is 
washed in public, that the laundryman or laundress is 
the only person to blame. If there had been no dirty 
linen, it could not be washed in public. We may be 
tempted to blame Dr. Ray Lankester for telling the 
story of his grievance urbi et orbi. It is not dignified in 
a man of his standing to cry aloud almost ad miseri- 
cordiam. Thatisso: but weare not sure Dr. Lankester 
had any alternative. Inferences unfair to him would 
probably be made if he had not told his own story. 
Technically we can quite believe Dr. Lankester has no 
grievance. Itis very likely that he was duly apprised, 
on his appointment to the Natural History Museum, 
of the date when his appointment would determine. 
But that cannot excuse the brutal irony of the Trustees’ 
manner of dismissing him, nor dispose of the more 
serious public point that the nation is to lose the ser- 
vices of a scientist of European distinction, still in the 
full vigour of his powers. 


We fully take into account the personal equation. 
It is easy to imagine what has moved the Trustees ; 
men are mortals ; they are not godlike enough to dis- 
regard in those with whom they have personal deal- 
ings the irritations which the outside public naturally 
ignores. But we certainly have a right to expect 
the Trustees of the British Museum to put national 
interests first, and last. Have they done this ? 
Never perhaps has the age limit worked so gravely 
as in this case. We do not hesitate to say that it 
will cause considerable question as to the whole policy 
of an age limit. It is a useful congé enough for 
average public servants; but not at all so for excep- 
tional ones. Take the British Museum itself. ‘‘ What 
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sorrow would it be” if the present Director, Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson, were suddenly dispossessed by the 
application of some age limit! There are some men we 
cannot afford to lose because they are not so young as 
they were. 


A propos of future expansion of the Tate Gallery, to 
which we referred last week, Mr. Lionel Cust made a 
telling protest in the ‘‘ Times” on Tuesday against the 
Government taking the adjacent space now vacant for 

urposes unconnected with the national art collections. 
Mr. Cust has an eye on this site more particularly in 
view of a possible Turner gallery. Whether the 
Turner drawings and studies should be housed in the 
Tate or in a gallery by themselves, either view empha- 
sises the necessity of keeping the land available. 
Another matter of national art requires note. Lord 
Stanmore’s committee on the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament has had its preliminary meeting. Our 
readers will be glad to be referred to Mr. MacColl’s 
articles on this matter in the SaturpAy Review of 
27 July 1901 and 6 August 1904. 


The Duke of Rutland died at Belvoir Castle on 
Saturday. If not the last of the governing Tories of 
the early Disraeli and early Gladstone period, he was 
the most distinguished. He had grown to be a kind of 
patriarchal politician, and was revered almost as much 
by Liberals as by Conservatives. Young politicians 
to-day, even middle-aged politicians, cannot recall the 
time when Lord John was really authoritative in Parlia- 
ment or party warfare. Probably he was never an 
actually forceful figure in politics, but that he was 
attended to, cultivated by leading men would be proved 
by Disraeli’s novels if by nothing else. Disraeli was 
not unnecessarily candid or sincere in these things, but 
he does really seem to have set a good deal of store by 
Lord John Manners as representative of ‘‘ Young 
England” and of the more alert and adventurous of 
the aristocrats. 


He remained alert and adventurous to the end. It can- 
not be said that his championship of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
preference policy was important as his neighbour’s— 
the Duke of Devonshire’s—action on the other side, but 
it was interesting and its motive wholly patriotic. Asa 
landlord the Duke of Rutland was wise and sensible 
and kindly. We cannot recall hearing in the course of 
many years a bitter or slighting word spoken of the 
Duke or of ‘‘ Granby” in the Bakewell or Rowsley dis- 
trict where the family estates march with those of the 
Cavendishes ; and probably it has been much the same 
about Belvoir. At Belvoir, by the way, the Duke 
of Rutland welcomed Mr. Chaplin’s Small Holdings 
measure, and offered it every reasonable encourage- 
ment ; but the people never troubled much about it. 


With the old Duke the tradition of a great house 
will not pass away. If all the ‘‘territorialists”, as 
Mr. Morley styles them, had the sense of duty and 
responsibility of Henry Manners, the new Duke, the 
land system in England would be on a good basis indeed. 
If the old Duke graduated under Disraeli, the new one 
was tutored in politics by Lord Salisbury, who chose 
his pupils with remarkable caution and foresight. Fond 
of society, very fond of sport—particularly ‘‘ the blame- 
less sport”’—the new head of Belvoir and Haddon yet 
never neglects his duties connected with land and land 
government. It is widely representative men of this 
type who make the House of Lords so indispensable to 
England. 


At this time of year one thinks of Walter Besant’s 
advice to the multitude, in ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men”, to give up taking its holiday gregariously. 
Gregarious holidays, he told them, meant only over- 
crowding, heat, sweat, dust, and turmoil. Let them 
take their holidays quietly in detachments. Any 
** sands” or any “‘ parade” this month will soon show 
how right and how wrong Besant was. All his charges 
against gregariousness are painfully borne out, but 
the grievance was all his own. You have only to look 
at the crowd for one moment to perceive that it is just 
the crowd which is the essence of the holiday. It is so 
all through ; Eton v. Harrow or Margate Sands, the 
essence is the same—gregariousness. 


CAN SOUTH AFRICA BE SAVED? 


EEING that the so-called settlement of South 
Africa by the Radical Government is the grossest 
stroke of partisanship afforded even by our party 
annals, it was characteristic of Mr. Winston Churchill 
to repeat at Wimborne his impudent appeal for the 
support of the nation. In Canford Park Mr. Churchill 
was of course at home: it was quite a family party ; 
and we can understand with what enthusiasm the 
young renegado is received by those relatives who 
have anticipated or accompanied his desertion of the 
Tories. The nation will never support this settlement 
of the Transvaal in favour of Messrs. Smuts, Botha, 
Solomon and Co. The nation will never forgive the 
Radical party for throwing away the results of the 
war in order to save the faces and redeem the pledges 
of the reckless electioneers, who were determined to 
get into office at the cost of truth, consistency and our 
colonial empire. The simple facts cannot be too often 
repeated. We embarked, perhaps foolishly, in a war 
that lasted two years and a half, during which we 
incurred the hatred and contempt of every Power in 
Europe. We spent two hundred and fifty million 
pounds, and we lost on the field and by disease twenty 
thousand of the best of Britons. The object of the 
war was to smash the Boers and prove that the British 
were cocks of the walk. We did this, slowly, 
painfully, and expensively, it is true: but still 
we did it. After we had completely conquered the 
Boers, and annexed their territory, we spent large 
sums of public money in improving the country, in 
compensating Boers who deserved not a farthing, and 
in helping by loans a certain number of British farmers 
to settle in our new provinces. It hardly required the 
combined sagacity of two of the most experienced 
statesmen of their day, Lord Milner and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, to see that a country, which had just passed 
through a war of races, required a period of repose. 
We buy our blessings at a price: and the cost of 
responsible government by parties is the exacerbation 
of whatever differences, racial or religious, already 
exist in the community. It was wisely thought that 
the Transvaal was in no condition to repeat at the 
polling-booths the struggle which had just been con- 
cluded on the veldt. The Boers had really no right, 
legal or moral, to any share in the government of the 
country which they had lost by their own folly and 
obstinacy. But as an act of grace, the Lyttelton 
Constitution was conceded to them, under which the 
executive was to remain in the hands of the Crown, 
and the legislature was to be composed of mem- 
bers partly elected by Britons and Boers, and partly 
nominated by the High Commissioner. Everybody 
was satisfied with this prelude to full responsible 
government, and things went merrily as marriage 
bells. But in the meantime one of those untoward 
economic accidents occurred which so often deflect the 
course of history. The mines ran short of coloured 
labour. Owing to the absurdly high wages which our 
army paid the Kaffir boys for services which any other 
army would have taken for nothing, a great many of 
them retired to their kraals and refused to return to the 
mines. In the old Kruger days, there would have been 
‘*a short way” with these Kaffir recusants ; but we 
had changed all that, and after much agitation and 
wrangling and experimenting, Chinese coolies were 
imported at great cost under indenture, and paid wages 
and supplied with food and lodging such as they never 
before received. Then another untoward accident 
happened. Mr. Balfour, after remaining in office long 
enough to incur great unpopularity, did not stay to 
start the Lyttelton Constitution. The areas were settled, 
the roll of voters was rvady, and in a few weeks the 
Lyttelton Constitution would have been a fact, when 
Mr. Balfour resigned, a step which may very well cost 
us South Africa. The Radicals would have won in 
any event: but they did not know it, and they had 
been out for ten years. Office must be had at any 
price, office, ‘‘si recte possis, si non, quo cunque 
modo”, office. Chinese labour was denounced as 
‘*slavery ”, and the Lyttelton Constitution as a device 
for maintaining the supremacy of the German Jew. 
Of course now that ‘‘ the morning flush of passion” is 
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-over, and ‘‘ the first embrace has died” between electors 
.and elected, the more sensible Liberals feel ashamed 
_and alarmed. But the fanatics hold the Front Bench 
ina vice. And the result of it all is a possible British 
majority in the Transvaal Parliament of three, which 
an Afrikander attorney from Pretoria named Solomon 
-can at any moment convert into a minority of three! 
‘This is the result of the war! This is the great national 
‘settlement, the lying down of the lion with the lamb, 
‘for which Mr. Winston Churchill requests the approba- 
‘tion of the Unionist party! Het Volk is no lamb, and 
will never lie down with the British lion. We hear that 
Mr. Churchill is now called ‘‘Smuts Junior”. Seldom 
has:a political sobriquet been better earned. 

‘Mr. Rider Haggard has said the most pertinent 
thing about the salvation of South Africa. If, observes 
that gifted novelist and energetic farmer, who knows 
South Africa well, if political power is to be based on 
manhood, the only way of preserving British supremacy 
over a prolific race like the Boers is to cover the ground 
with British men and women, who will also breed large 
families ; so that in time to come the Briton may out- 
number the Boer. There is something a little ludicrous 
in a breeding-match between two races, in which the 
lower and poorer is bound to win, according to a 
natural law. But putting that on one side, has not 
Mr. Rider Haggard overlooked two important obstacles 
to his policy? Firstly, in order that an extensive 
system of immigration may succeed, as it has done in 
Canada, the Government of the colony must be actively 
‘benevolent and assisting, for the Government will be 
the settler’s mortgagee. How can a Government with 
“a majority of three, dependent on the goodwill of 
Messrs. Smuts and Solomon, actively encourage the 
immigration of British farmers and their wives? It is 
tthe one policy against which the Dutch party will fight 
‘to the death, for they know well enough that it means 
life or death to them. The Boers don’t care a row 
of pins about the Chinese coolie, his wages or his 
‘imaginary woes: but they care very much about the, 
land. And so in all probability a bargain will be struck 
between Boers and mineowners, Mr. Solomon acting as 
the honest broker, by which the mines shall have their 
‘Chinese labour and the British farmer shall be kept 
out. But assume that we are wrong in this view of 
the case, and that thirty-three Progressives can induce 
‘thirty Boers, with a land-hunger as strong as that of 
‘the Irish peasant, to agree to a large importation of 
British farmers. Has not Mr. Rider Haggard forgotten 
‘that there must be a powerful magnet of some kind to 
-draw the stout yeoman and his wife from the Weald of 
‘Kent to Krugersdorp or Rustenberg? Who, unbribed, 
would exchange the lush pastures of Dorsetshire for the 
‘sun-parched veldt? There must be some very strong 
attraction to induce young farmers and their families to 
leave the pleasant dales of Yorkshire and the rich low- 
tands of Scotland for the Transvaal. Fortunes have 
been made by farmers in Canada during the last twenty 
years, and may still be made, for good land can still 
be had at £1 an acre. But there the shy and home- 
-sick Briton is received with a hearty welcome by a 
‘British Government, and finds himself surrounded by 
his countrymen and by friendly Americans, who have 
become his compatriots. But what sort of reception 
will await him at Pretoria? And in what sort of sur- 
toundings will he find himself in some back-veldt 
magistracy of the Transvaal? A benevolent millionaire 
may shake him by the hand and wish him God- 
‘speed in the town: but when our British immigrant 
reaches his homestead in the Waterberg or Rustenberg 
district his position will be desolate indeed. He will 
find himself surrounded by lazy, insolent blacks, and 
sullen Dutch farmers, speaking a tongue unintelligible 
and unlearnable by him. If he is robbed by his Kaffir 
‘boys, or a neighbourly Boer overthrows his landmark, 
-and he goes before the nearest magistrate, his case will 
be heard by a slim Hollander, who will surely find him 


‘in the wrong. No: we can see small hope of saving an , 
edict appeared, an assurance that no interference was 


South Africa for the British by a policy of immigration 
-so long as Messrs. Smuts, Solomon and Co. rule the 
roast. The only chance of saving South Africa from 
Dutchification is that the Imperial Government at 
Westminster should turn itself out of office by its gross 
partisanship, by its meannesses, and by its almost 


incredible follies. For, from the lowest party point of 
view, was there ever a greater blunder than this South 
African business? After a few years’ experience of 
the methods of Messrs. Smuts and Botha, with Mr. 
Solomon as the honest broker, the British nation will 
see the mistake, and it may still be not too late to save 
South Africa without another war. 


THE FAR EAST—PRINCIPIIS OBSTA. 


T was remarked, when Sherman started on his 
famous march through Georgia, that he was acting 
on the principle that he had to deal with anegg. The 
Northern armies had found the outside hard ; he had 
resolved to try whether the inside were more perme- 
able, and was finding, apparently, an answer in accord- 
ance with his surmise. The Chinese seem to be acting 
on a somewhat similar assumption. Having been 
defeated usually in argument by the force of logic 
based on treaties, they are experimenting in action 
irrespective of logic and are finding it easier than they 
could have ventured to surmise. The Imperial Govern- 
ment granted, for instance, some years ago, to a 
British syndicate a concession for a railway from 
Soochow to Hangchow; but when the concessionnaires 
desired, recently, to give it effect they were confronted 
by a new edict, empowering the Provincial Authorities 
to ignore the first. Failing to penetrate the careful 
guard of the Shanghai Municipality by peaceable 
means they got upa riot last autumn but, running 
against certain hard substances in the nature of British 
sailors, Volunteers and Sikh police, were temporarily 
foiled. The root question was the custody of local 
criminals, who are found to bribe their way out of the 
gaols in the native city ; so that the Municipal Council had 
deemed it desirable to build one of their own. Failing 
to defeat this arrangement by other means the Mandarins 
propose, now, to construct a Chinese gaol in the heart 
of the foreign settlement, and actually began work in 
defiance of the Council’s refusal to admit such an 
embodiment of laxity—to use no stronger term—in its 
midst. In a mistaken attempt to conciliate Chinese 
goodwill, we promised (in 1902) to consider the ques- 
tion of abandoning extra-territoriality when China had 
reformed her judicial system, and—in an utterly un- 
called-for attempt to provide a substitute for inland 
taxation, which has been shown again and again to be 
contrary to existing treaties—agreed on a Consumption 
Tax, to be levied when the Chinese gave up lekin. 
But the officials began collecting the tax at once, in 
addition to lekin, just as these attempted encroachments 
at Shanghai represent premature attempts to reassert 
autonomy without any corresponding reform. 

So with the Imperial Maritime Customs. Comment- 
ing, some time ago, on the menace implied in the 
creation by Imperial edict of a new Board of Control, 
we hazarded a surmise that the Chinese would be con- 
tent with a nominal authority till Sir Robert Hart 
retires. But we gave them credit, evidently, for too 
much good sense. The initiative had lain, it was well 
known, with Yuan Shih-kai whose nominee is Tang 
Shao-yi. The motive was equally well understood to 
be to obtain funds to pay the new army, which was 
outgrowing available resources. We have been 
indebted to the ‘‘ Times” correspondent for a clear and 
consecutive exposure of proceedings which contrast 
with the optimistic telegram that he despatched so 
promptly on his return to Peking. For the temptation 
to exploit the new preserve has evidently been too 
great to resist. China has undertaken that the 
Inspector-General shall be an Englishman so long as 
British trade is predominant, and that the administra- 
tion of the Customs “‘ shall continue as at present con- 
stituted” during the currency of existing loans. It 


_ would be difficult to stipulate more clearly, in diplomatic 


language, for the maintenance of existing conditions ; 
and H.B.M.’s Government demanded, when the new 


meant. With an evasiveness that should have sug- 
gested strengthening rather than slackening this 
demand, the Chinese returned two impracticable 
answers ; producing only at the third attempt a reply 
which the British Government felt able to accept ; 
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and the general opinion at Peking seems to have 
been one of surprise that we should be so easily 
satisfied then. The only really effective solution would 
have been the withdrawal of the obnoxious edict ; 
though, if it were desired to spare the Chinese that 
discomfort, the object might have been obtained by 
a memorial from the Wai-wu-pu affirming the desired 
conditions with a rescript giving the imperial assent— 
the whole to be given the same publicity as the original 
decree. The event has justified the distrust with which 
the actual settlement was viewed. The reply accepted 
as a solution was understood to convey an assurance 
that no change in the administration was intended. 
Yet the new Comptrollers have thought it consistent 
with that promise to order that no Customs reports 
or returns shall be published in future without their 
approval ; to insult Sir Robert Hart, who has been 
able to create and maintain efficiency in the service 
solely by independence of control by appointing a clerk 
to carry to him their verbal orders; while installing 
themselves in expensive offices on large salaries charge- 
able on the Customs receipts. 

Passing in review at a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, sixteen years ago, the forces which were 
making for and against industrial and commercial pro- 
gress in China, a well-known authority named ‘‘ the 
chaotic condition of finance; the harassing nature of 
inland taxation; the propensity of the Mandarins to 
have a finger in every financial pie and the popular dis- 
inclination to put fruit in any pie which the Mandarins 
are to handle; the suspicious jealousy of foreigners 
which prevents frank acceptance of their help and 
instruction” ; and these conditions—despite all that we 
hear of reform—seem equally prevalent still: prevalent, 
too, the Chinese habit of taking an ell where we yield an 
inch ; and prevalent, still, our propensity to yield the inch. 
Those who are curious to know what were the nature of 
Chinese Customs before the present service was built 
up may be commended to an exhaustive memorandum 
by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Hart published (China No. 1) 
in 1865, and few who know China will doubt that 
it is towards those conditions that things will retrograde 
if the control is allowed to revert to Chinese hands. 
For the collection of duties on foreign trade at 
Canton, for instance, was a staff of middlemen styled 
linguists who bought their positions and drew no 
official pay for their services, Merchants who had 
cargo to pass made their bargain with these men, who 
ia turn made their arrangements with the Hoppo’s non- 
official deputy, who repaired every day to the jetties to 
‘“‘examine cargo”. This deputy in turn made his 
report to the recording clerks in the Yamen, taking 
care to deduct the percentage to be put aside for the 
private purses of himself, his master, his master’s 
friends, the people in the Yamen through whom the 
reports were forwarded, &c. &c. ; the long and short 
of it being that cargo which ought to have been 
charged Tls. 1,000 was passed for Tls. 800, of which 
about Tls. 500 reached the exchequer! It is satis- 
factory to learn from Sir Edward Grey that no in- 
timation has yet reached his Majesty’s Government of 
Sir Robert Hart’s reported intention to retire. For 
he stands out as the protagonist in whom the fight 
against encroachment—if foreign Governments muster 
decision to fight—will most conveniently centre ; and 
it is to be desired, for the future welfare of the service 
and of all that implies, that the question of his successor 
shall be settled, at the same time, not only in theory 
but in fact. Personality counts for much in most con- 
tingencies. In the case of the man called upon to 
succeed Sir Robert Hart it will count for very much 
indeed. If the Chinese Comptrollers venture to send 
orders by a clerk to one enjoying Sir Robert’s prestige, 
what might they not be expected to do if he were 
succeeded by one weak or willing to truckle for the 
sake of place ? 

We have heard much lately about the state of affairs 
in Manchuria and the prospects of Japanese competi- 
tion ; and it may reasonably be expected that that com- 
petition will be severe, though the handicap of Chinese 
misgovernment may prove more stringent still; for 
Japan is there to show how much faster trade grows 
uader an organised and enlightened government than 
under a system which hampers every move. There 


has been disappointment at the absence of the rebound 
that was expected at the close of the war. But was 
there not the same disappointment in South Africa? 
People figure to themselves depleted warehouses ; but 
forget the ruined villages, the broken bridges and 
interrupted communications—to which must be.added, 
in Manchuria, the practical monopoly of the railways 
and vehicles by retiring troops. Japanese traders have 
no doubt enjoyed certain advantages in a region 
which their countrymen occupied. One of these was 
free ingress at Dalny while others had to pay duty at 
Newchwang ; but the Japanese Government has con- 
sented that Dalny shall be thrown open to general trade 
in September ; and, gradually, no doubt normal con- 
ditions will be restored elsewhere. That the Japanese 
will strenuously endeavour to capture the trade of this 
great region we may rest assured; but we may feel 
reasonably assured also that British merchants will 
know how to retain a share. We may be sure also 
that there would be sufficient expansion under reasonably 
good government to provide an increased share for all. 
But the Chinese have hardly been at pains yet to 
inspire confidence in this respect. 


THE DEAR FRIENDS. 


‘THe present attitude of the Liberal to the Labour 

man may be described as one of indignation tem- 
pered by fear. The Liberal is conscious that for the 
sake of the beaux yeux of Labour, he has made sacrifices 
alike of honour and cash. Has he not, he reflects, by 
agreeing to wipe out the Taff Vale decision struck a 
blow at every principle on which historic Liberalism 
rests, and made the philosophic defence of Cobdenism 
more difficult than ever? Has he not, which is a much 
more serious matter, by this same concession to the 
forces of socialism given mortal offence to many a 
Liberal capitalist, whose cheques are needed to replenish 
the party war chest? And the return that Labour has 
made for these sacrifices has been that ‘‘ most unkindest 
cut of all”, Cockermouth, and as if that were not 
enough, Mr. Keir Hardie has this week given him to 
understand that he must give further offence to his 
capitalist friends by initiating serious legislation on the 
eight-hours question. 

At the beginning of the week it really seemed as if 
the Liberal worm was about to turn. Indignation 
rising triumphant over fear found expression in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s hint that Liberalism may some 
day perhaps repay its tormentor in kind by running 
a Liberal candidate in constituencies where his ap- 
pearance will wreck Labour’s chance of beating 
Toryism. The threat has failed to terrify, and only the 
threatener looks foolish. Mr. Keir Hardie, who knows 
that Liberalism would, if it could, have strangled 
the Labour party in its cradle, and is aware that such 
concessions as it makes to it are due solely to fear, 
reminded the young Under-Secretary that after all 
his practical acquaintance with Liberalism is of very 
modern date. And what has since transpired shows that 
those Liberals who understand the necessities of the 
party far better than is possible for a juvenile convert 
to do, and who are not specially concerned with the 
political misadventures of the cadets of the house of 
Wimborne, think that, however horrid Mr. Keir Hardie 
and his merry men may prove themselves, the sensible 
thing is to take Cockermouth lying down, or in other 
words, to say with the ‘‘Tribune” ‘‘a regrettable 
local incident ought not to impair the relations of 
Liberalism and Labour”. Of course, as an Arch-. 
bishop of Canterbury once said, ‘‘this is not very 
brave”. But after all such a policy, so far as the 
immediate future goes, offers for Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman’s followers an easier time than would be - 


their lot, if they lent an ear to Mr. Churchill’s heroics. 
For imagine if everywhere the Liberal party ranged 
itself against the Labour and trades union candidates ! 
‘*Hoc Ithacus velit et magni mercentur Atride”. 
Labour men and socialists would have proof positive to 
offer to the democracy that the Liberal party is the party 
of the bourgeois and the capitalist, and in every great 
industrial centre, in every place where trade unionism is 
a power, its death-knell would be rung. The only sate. 
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course for the opportunist Liberal to adopt is at all risks 
to avoid a quarrel with Mr. Keir Hardie. 

Of course the relief so gained by Liberalism can be 
only of a temporary character. Mr. Keir Hardie and 
his merry men must of necessity continue their course 
of pressure, until at last the capitalists and the 
middle-class Liberals pull up the Government with the 
result that between it and Labour there will be war 
to the knife. (By the way the “‘bitter cry” of these 
middle-class Liberals has been sounding for some 
time ominously in the columns of a Radical journal.) 
Whether indeed it comes soon or late, a strife 
between Liberalism and Labour, unless the former will 
consent to commit the happy dispatch, is inevitable. 
We foretold the certainty of this fight, of which 
Cockermouth is the herald, at the time of the General 
Election ; but indeed to anyone not a Liberal, who 
realises that the political ideas of the two parties 
are hopelessly irreconcilable, the fact is self-evident. 
At the bottom the Liberal is a puritanical individualist. 
He is really only happy when he is gratifying the 
sectarian or class prejudices of that section of 
the middle class that supports him, or developing the 
principle of individualism in trade and politics. Why 
the very passive resistance movement on which the 
present administration floated into office was the 
prettiest instance of anarchic individualism that modern 
times have seen. Its only possible justification is on the 
assumption that it is unjust even for a democratic state 
to tax the property of the individual except with the indi- 
vidual’s consent. How can socialism, of which the aim 
is the gradual elimination of the individual as a property- 
owning unit and the reconstruction of society on a 
collectivist basis, ever enter into a durable alliance with 
these anarchical champions of the rights of property 
and theindividual? Strange as it may seem to Radicals, 
Labour has a far greater natural repugnance to Liberal- 
ism than it has to Toryism. Indeed to the toiler Tory- 
ism appeals largely because he sees in it the hereditary 
enemy of individualism and laisser-faire. The average“ 
Labour leader is far from thinking that Tory interest 
in social questions is merely inspired by partisan calcu- 
lations, though this is his view of Liberal aspirations 
in this direction. Indeed he will generally admit 
that to discussions on social problems Conservatives 
bring constructive ideas, while Liberals, save when 
they are angling for votes, rarely offer aught but arid 
negations. Even the charge that Toryism is the party 
of privilege stirs up in the worker none of those fierce 

ssions that it excites in the heart of the devotee of 

ittle Bethel. Labour can hardly wax indignant against 
the Peer who desires to preserve the House of Lords 
when his chief political ambition is to see the men of his 
own class banded together in privileged organisations 
of a semi-feudal character. 

It is certainly curious that facts so self-evident should 
be concealed from the wise men of Liberalism, that 
they should flatter themselves into the belief that 
Liberalism and Labour can ever constitute what in their 
cant phrase they call a ‘‘ united party of progress”. 
The explanation of the blindness lies partly in certain 
accidental circumstances of present-day politics: but 
mainly in a profound misconception of the spirit of 
the age. Liberals are naturally misled by the fact that 
a good many Radicals are at heart socialists. They 
fail to see that these Radicals would, in the event of 
Liberalism declaring war on Labour, enroll themselves 
in the socialistic ranks. In the same way the fact that 
some Labour men are nonconformists or ex-noncon- 
formists misleads them into the belief that Liberalism 
and Labour have common principles. They even shut 
their eyes to the fact that the average Labour voter 
detests puritanism, and that the chief reason why he 
elects men who have some time or other been con- 
nected with a chapel is that as a rule these men alone 
of their class have had the chance of developing their 
speaking powers. The great reason however why the 
Liberal remains in this connexion in dreamland is that 
he sees in socialism a development of Liberalism being 
misled by the fact that the socialist, like himself though 
on different grounds, has a quarrel with the aristocracy. 
In truth socialism is, as most socialists see, a demo- 
cratic rising against the political and ecclesiastical 
Liberalism that for more than three centuries has 


struggled to force on Europe a régime of anarchic 
individualism for the benefit of the trader and for the 
degradation of labour. To socialism Liberalism is and 
must be the enemy. For the moment however his 
self-complacency forbids the Liberal to recognise the 
obvious fact, though his timorous attitude to Labour 
shows that at heart he knows that he is in the presence 
of a foe whom he dreads. 


THE APPEAL OF THE PASSIVE RESISTER. 


O the Passive Resister, though no one knew it, had 
the law on his side after all, his only mistake was 
in choosing the wrong remedy. It is, of course, a vast 
pity that so many treasured plated teapots and drawing- 
room fire-irons should have changed ownership to so 
little purpose, but the refusal to pay rates allocated to 
denominational instruction in Church schools was in itself 
perfectly legal. Such is the result of the truly amazing 
decision of the Court of Appeal in the West Riding case. 
The facts are simple and by this time well known : 
the West Riding County Council had in the area for 
which it is responsible certain non-provided or volun- 
tary schools. In these schools religious instruction 
was being given in accordance with the trust deeds 
which existed prior to the Education Act of 1902, and 
were known so to exist when the Act was passed: the 
trust deeds are in fact expressly referred to in the Act. 
For four of these schools the County Council refused 
to accept complete liability : in other words they paid 
the teachers but docked their salaries of a certain 
amount, 7 or 8 per cent., which in the view of the 
Council represented the proportion of the teachers’ 
time spent in giving denominational religious teaching 
in accordance with the trust deeds. The Court of 
Appeal by a majority of two to one have decided that 
the Council were justified in making such a deduction 
or in other words that there is nothing in the Act 
throwing on the Council the liability to pay for denomi- 
national or Church teaching. 

The legal syllogism is not difficult to follow: the 
Act says the local education authority shall ‘‘ maintain 
and keep efficient” all public elementary schools within 
its area, including of course the voluntary schools, 
whether they be in connexion with the Church of Eng- 
land or any other denomination ; but in the case of 
such voluntary schools the ‘‘control” and right of 
inspection is not given entirely to the authority. They 
are given complete ‘‘ control” of secular instruction, 
but the control of religious instruction is by the Act 
expressly reserved in the case of denominational schools 
to the managers, a majority of whom represent the 
denomination and not the local authority. How is it 
possible, says the Master of the Rolls, for a local 
authority to ‘‘ keep efficient” a school as to subjects 
over which that authority has no control and no right 
of inspection? This dilemma proved too much for 
both the Master of the Rolls and for Lord Justice 
Farwell: they stood aghast at such an interpreta- 
tion and hastily took refuge in another solution— 
that the Act must mean the local authority were only 
liable to ‘‘keep efficient” the school so far as they 
could ‘‘control” it—to the extent of the secular in- 
struction. Not so Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton. 
Unlike the other two members of the Court he has long 
been a member of Parliament : he knew the vagaries of 
our legislative machine too well to take any responsibility 
for the reasonableness of the intentions of Parliament ; 
enough for him that in his view Parliament had in plain 
words made the local authority liable to pay for certain 
teaching while leaving the control and inspection of 
that teaching to be performed by someone else : we are 
not at all sure that this more robust view will not in 
the end prevail. For to the House of Lords the case 
will assuredly go ; and assuming the Attorney-General 
exercises his prerogative of calling the case on so soon 
as he pleases we may get the decision of the final 
tribunal early in November. 

Lord Justice Moulton has this further potent argu- 
ment at his back: the intention of the Legislature 
as shown by the Act (and as everyone knew at the 
time) was that the local education authorities all 
over the country should take over the voluntary 
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denominational schools as going concerns, ‘‘ with all 
faults”’ so to speak, and including their known 
requirements of denominational religious teaching 
under the trust deed: that such was the intention 
of the Act is proved by the fact that there is no 
machinery whatever for dividing the cost of secular 
from the cost of religious instruction. Some division 
of cost the Act provides for with great minuteness, the 
denomination is to provide the buildings, and the local 
authority the maintenance, and provision is made for 
apportioning the cost of wear and tear between them. 
But how is it possible to apportion the maintenance as 
between religious and secular instruction when Parlia- 
ment has nowhere provided machinery for doing so ? 
Who is to say, for instance, in this particular case, 
whether the amount actually deducted by the West 
Riding Council is a correct amount, even assuming 
they were right in making deductions at all ? 

In other words the methods of interpretation of the 
statute adopted by the majority and by the dissenting 
Judge were radically different, the majority applied the 
same canons of construction as for a will or a contract ; 
they pieced together isolated words or phrases and took 
the least improbable alternative. The dissenting Lord 
Justice viewed the Act as a whole and asked the simple 
questions, What state of facts was the Act meant to 
deal with ? What was the general scheme by which it 
was to work? This conflict between the two canons 
of interpretation, the literal and the liberal, the method 
which dissects as against that which connects, is a very 
real one and likely to grow more acute. In the realms 
of local government law, where great reforms are 
carried out at one blow by statutes constructed to work 
on certain general principles with a broad band of con- 
tinuity going throughout them, the literalists with their 
microscopic grubbing among words and commas have 
wrought sad havoc. The sooner the Courts recognise 
a more reasonable canon for the interpretation of at any 
rate the important statutes affecting local government 
the better. 

But what of the future as the result of this decision ? 
In another place a different answer may be given to the 
conundrums of the Act: but assume the decision is 
upheld we do not think the Church will be a great 
sufferer : we should at any rate know better where we 
were. Any semblance of a grievance as to control 
of public money under the 1902 Act would be re- 
moved, and the small cost of extra payment to the 
teachers for such of their time as goes for denomina- 
tional teaching could probably be raised by the Church 
without any very severe effort : and possibly the Govern- 
ment may not be so very loth to drop their present 
Bill if the Passive Resister can at last be told by his 
friends to go home and be quiet. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION.—I. 


Nie new House of Commons has now completed 
the sixth month of its existence, and it is possible 
to form some estimate of its future prospects. In 
making the attempt it is useful, and indeed necessary, 
to bear constantly in mind the circumstances under 
which the Government addressed itself to the duties 
which lay in front of them. They were politically the 
victors of a stricken field which was nothing less than 
an electoral Omdurman. They had come, shouted and 
conquered. So complete was the triumph that even 
Mr. Asquith forgot his phlegm and cried exultingly : 
** At last the Liberal party are masters in their own 
house.” The Opposition in the House of Commons 
was attenuated in numbers, and broken in spirit. Indi- 
vidually the Government was a strong one consisting 
of many politicians who were well fitted to exercise a 
commanding influence in debate. 

There were however on the other hand certain con- 
siderations which suggested to thoughtful persons that 
even these powerful assets might not completely satisfy 
the necessities of the political situation. From the very 
first certain explicit platform pledges called for liquida- 
tion and were impossible to redeem. Two require 
special notice. Chinese labour had been passionately 
assailed by the Liberal party in opposition upon 
grounds which were partly protectionist and partly 


moral. The economic criticism was not insusceptible 
of parliamentary manipulation, but the Government 
broke down at once before the moral dilemma. If the 
ordinance was justly open to the moral objections which 
so powerfully influenced the electors, unquestionably 
cofite que cotite it should have been incontinently. 
repealed by a Liberal Government. From the admitted 
impracticability of repealing it sprang a series of shifts 
and evasions culminating in the premature concession 
of responsible government to the Transvaal. In effect 
the Government are meeting with the retribution which. 
inevitably attends the overstatement of a case. The vio- 
lence with which the anti-Chinese campaign was pursued 
by responsible Liberals in the country naturally sent to. 
Westminster many prejudiced and ignorant persons who 
held and promised that the repatriation of the coolies 
should commence forthwith. No one doubts that the 
Government would gladly see Mr. Byles, Mr. Lupton, 
and Mr. Robertson replaced by Conservatives, or that. 
they would gain by the substitution ; but just as every. 
country has the Jews it deserves, so every ministry has 
the supporters it deserves, and the presence of such, 
persons in their ranks will be a permanent source of 
disintegration and discredit to the Liberal party in the 
present House of Commons. Similarly the failure to 
put an end to coolie labour in South Africa is injuring. 
and will further injure the Government in the eyes of: 
those working-men electors who voted with the inten-- 
tion of giving them a mandate to end Chinese labour on: 
grounds which were almost avowedly based upon the- 
essential principles of protection. 

The second platform pledge which has been fruitful: 
of embarrassment related to education. Tests for. 
teachers were to be abolished, full popular control to 
be established over elementary schools, and no non- 
conformist was to be rated on behalf of religious. 
teaching of which he disapproved. The givers of these 
pledges showed an astounding ignorance of the con- 
ditions which in this country will always control the: 
regulation of religious education in the national 
system. As long as there is a Catholic electorate in 
Great Britain teachers will be tested, popular control- 
over religious education will be incomplete, and persons. 
will be rated for the purposes of a religious faith which 
is not their own. Mr. Birrell himself is a tolerant 
man who procured his election at Bristol by promising: 
a Bill which in effect was to embody the proposals 
contained in Mr. Chamberlain’s famous amendment.. 
Foiled in his own inclinations he produced a patch- 
work compromise which is avowedly only defensible. 
on the ground that it pleases no one. Mr. Birrell’s- 
parliamentary courage, his geniality, and his resource- 
have availed him in the House of Commons. in the 
face of the universally avowed impossibility of his- 
own proposals and the naive incompetence of hie 
Under-Secretary Mr. Lough. The Bill will be made 
the subject of extremely drastic amendment in the 
House of Lords, and when it returns to the Commons 
a highly interesting parliamentary situation will develop. 
No one believes that as amended it will be open ta 
discussion even as a basis for compromise by the Dis+- 
senting Ironsides who are clamouring that they are 
betrayed by its provisions in their present shape. It 
may be certainly assumed that the Government will not 
carry their quarrel forthwith to the country. The Whips 
are far too well advised as to the state of Roman Catholic 
Opinion in the constituencies. Besides governments da. 
not go to the country on proposals which command no 
warm support from any considerable section of public. 
opinion. Failing compromise or an immediate fight, 
there remains a single alternative. Ministers may 
elect once again to fill the cup of the Lords by inun- 
dating them with labour bills the rejection of which is 


relied on to consolidate working-class opinion on the. 


Liberal side. 

The weakness of this position is apparent. The 
rebuff from the Lords will be flagrant, the cause of 
offence public and gross. So powerful a majority fresh 
from the country can only acquiesce even temporarily 
in the exasperating waste of a trying session by 
admitting that the country cannot be trusted to share 
their indignation. And if the country as a whole does 
not, who does? Nor does it follow that the House of 
Lords has any generally destructive intention in con-> 
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gexion with Labour proposals, or that it proposes 
to assist the Government to fill up the cup. This 
speculation leads naturally to the lessons of the session 
as to the future relations of Liberalism and Labour—a 
subject which must be deferred to a succeeding article. 
F. E. Situ. 


Since these words were written judgment has been 
given in the King v. the County Council of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. It would at present be premature 
for either side to exult overmuch at the decision. It is 
evidently a double-edged weapon. If it stands (1) the 
Government definitively loses what little driving power 
there ever was behind the Bill, (2) the way is made 
clearer for experiments in the direction of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s amendment, or Mr. Birrell’s Bristol programme, 
(3) the Government can hardly keep on good terms with 
that powerful section of teachers whose emoluments are 
menaced. On the other hand an immediate burden will 
‘be laid upon denominationalists which will tax their 
resources and their self-denial to the utmost. Never 
a political ‘‘ pitch” more dramatically ‘‘ queered ” 
dy judicial decision. F. E. S, 


THE CITY. 


lier fine weather naturally tempted a number of 
members of the Stock Exchange to anticipate the 
‘Bank holiday by a day or two, and also to tack on 
‘to the occasion one or two more days. To a certain 
extent therefore the city has not been working at full 
power, and this being so it is specially encouraging to 
record a further general advance in prices. In so far 
ag the finer securities are concerned the position has 
been considerably influenced by the ease in the money 
market, and as the discount houses and banks have 
‘been employing part of their funds in the gilt-edged 
markets, not alone in stocks which are usually selected 
‘for short term finance operations, but also in securities 
bearing a more permanent investment character, there 
is evidently an impression in Cornhill and Lombard 
Street that money conditions will continue to be satis- 
‘factory for a few months at any rate. The improvement 
‘has been led by Consols, the new Irish Loan and India 
«stocks, all of which close substantially better, whilst a 
good demand has been felt for colonial securities. We 
‘think that the improvement will continue as dealers are 
yet unable to sell any considerable lines of stock at 
current prices except at a loss, as such stock in the 
majority of cases is the residue of heavy blocks left on 
“the dealers’ books at much higher prices. So faras the 
Consol and Colonial market is concerned, however, the 
week closes quite satisfactorily, and if nothing un- 
‘toward occurs there will be a very gratifying ‘‘ writing 
up” of balance-sheets at the end of the current month— 
ar:welcome change from recent experience. 

The American railroad section has been firm, but it 
~would be quite according to precedent to look for a 
‘reaction after the considerable rise which has taken 
place in the leading shares. The announcement made 
by the Secretary to the Treasury that he intends to 
assist the New York money market during its most 
‘Stringent period has had a good effect, and there is 
much less nervousness apparent in Wall Street as to 
the general financial outlook. In our issue of last week 
we referred to the probability that several further 
increases in railroad dividends might take place, and 
we have very strong reason for believing that the long- 
expected addition to the dividend of the Atchison, 
Topeha and Santa Fé Company will actually take place 
in October to date as from 30 June. There have been 
se many disappointments in the past that one must not 
be too sanguine, but our information is derived from an 
excellent source, quite outside of immediate Stock 
Exchange circles, and if, as is anticipated, the rate is 
increased to 5 per cent. per annum, the ordinary shares 
of the company should certainly go to 105 or 110 at 
least—the present quotation is about 95}, and at this 
price may be regarded as a conservative investment of 
an improving character. The splendid traffic returns 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company, showing an 
increase for the last ten days of July of $425,000, again 
‘illustrates the prosperity of Canada generally and of 
ithe Canadian Pacific Line in particular: the view we 


have also held that these shares will go to over $200 is 
likely to be justified we believe in the near future. 

The South African mining market has participated in 
the all-round improvement, and the ill-omened nineteen- 
day account which is drawing to a close will evidently 
—and happily for the ‘‘ bulls ”—falsify tradition on the 
present occasion. Therise has not been brought about 
by any great increase in the public demand in this 
country, although brokers report an improvement even 
in this respect, but there has been steady buying of 
the dividend-paying mines from the Continent, and the 
‘‘bears” in this market have not had the courage to 
renew their attacks at present, although some of them 
are probably growing doubtful as to the paper profits 
which they counted on turning into solid sovereigns. 
A feature of the market has been the marked recovery 
in the price of Rhodesian Banket shares and the activity 
in Tanganyika Concessions, the latter having improved 
on the rumour that the King of the Belgians has 
guaranteed the funds for the completion of the railway 
which is being built from Lobito Bay on the west coast 
to tap the rich copper deposits which undoubtedly exist 
on the properties owned by the corporation. 

We are very favourably impressed by the scheme 
published during the week by the Transvaal Estates 
and Development Company for the purpose of throwing 
open the farms of the company to settlers and pro- 
spectors. The details of the scheme appear to us to be 
drawn in a fair and comprehensive spirit, and the terms 
should appeal to British and colonial settlers, whilst 
the company should profit considerably if the conditions 
are accepted by the right sort of settler. Anyhow, be 
the fate of the proposals what it may, they constitute in 
our opinion an honest and straightforward attempt to 
solve the question of colonisation of the Transvaal on 
practical lines. 


LOW PREMIUM LIFE POLICIES. 


S tee manager of the London Life Association con- 
siders that we have been unfair to his society 
because we stated that the Law Union and Crown 
‘now issues whole life policies without profits and 
with guaranteed surrender values at lower rates of 
premium than are charged by any other company”. 
Mr. Higham reminds us that the London Life issues 
with-profit policies at rates of premium which at tke 
older ages are lowerthan the non-profit rates to which 
we referred. We scarcely imagined anybody would 
suppose we were referring to anything but non-partici- 
pating policies and if we had mentioned participating 
policies at low premiums at all we should have had to 
refer to the policies of several companies besides those 
of the London Life, but we were dealing principally 
with the decay of the bonus system and commenting on 
the low premiums of the Law Union in illustration of 
various points. 

For many people, however, it is so important to 
obtain the largest possible amount of assurance for a 
given premium that it is worth while describing various 
methods of approximating to this result. The minimum 
premiums of the London Life are, especially at the 
older ages, very low and cannot be increased; while 
after the policies have been in force for seven years the 
policyholders are entitled to a share in the profits. 
This share depends upon the rate of bonus reduction 
paid on recently issued policies at very high rates of 
premium ; the percentage of reduction is always 50 per 
cent. less than the holders of fully participating policies 
receive, the percentage being calculated in the latter 
case on the high premiums and for minimum premium 
policies on the low premium. This is an excellent 
system, but in order to avoid the risk of being charged 
with unfairness it is necessary to explain that the 
Metropolitan issues policies at a lower rate of premium 
still. It is true that the Metropolitan does not abso- 
lutely guarantee that the premiums will not be increased 
after five years, but for all practical purposes it is 
certain that this is the case and that in the future the 
premiums will be reduced by bonuses. Both these 
systems have the advantage that the policyholders 
participate in future surplus without incurring the dis- 
advantage of paying high premiums at the outset. 

Even now we have to reckon with the Clerical, 
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Medical and General, the Equity and Law, Law Life, 
and University, all of which at some ages issue policies 
with participation in profits at lower rates of premium 
even than the Metropolitan. We believe we are right 
in saying that in all these cases, if the bonuses declared 
are less than the bonus discounted, the policyholder has 
to make good the difference, while if the declared 
bonuses are the larger then the difference is paid to 
him. In at least one previous article we have praised 
these discounted bonus policies, provided they are 
selected with due regard to the bonus prospects of the 
company. There are some offices whose financial 
position is such that there is no chance whatever of the 
bonus declared being less than the bonus discounted. 
Such a falling-off happened in the case of one company 
and caused a good deal of dissatisfaction among the 
policyholders. There is no reason why people assured 
under these policies should be more discontented 
with a decreased bonus than the owners of policies 
with full participation in profits ; but they seem to be 
so and therefore it is wiser for companies not to issue 
such policies, at any rate at very low rates of premium, 
unless the continuance of the rate of bonus discounted 
is practically certain. Even when this is the case the 
system of surplus distribution may be such that the 
cash bonuses on policies of recent issue are too small to 
provide the amount discounted, and a debt is incurred 
on the policy for the first five or ten years. Although 
this debt is paid off later on by bonus additions, it is 
scarcely an attractive plan to incur the debt at all. 

Thus in choosing a participating policy, even at 
minimum premiums, there are a good many more 
points to be considered than when selecting without- 
profit assurance, and the simplicity of choice was one 
of the attractions which we saw in without-profit 
policies. Although the London Life guarantees that 
its minimum premiums will never increase and may 
decrease, this by no means settles the selection. In 
some other offices any increase of the initial premium 
is just as unlikely as if it were provided against by 
formal guarantee. Thus we cannot see that we were 
unfair to the London Life in making no reference to 
its participating policies when we were talking about 
non-participating assurance, and had we done so we 
might well have been considered unfair to several other 
companies. 


TO BOUCH. 


ie bygone days, the dramatist would frankly name 
his puppets according to their characters or trades : 
‘*George Downright, a plain Sguire”, Thomas 
Cash, a Cashier”, ‘‘ Justice Clement, an old merry 
Magistrate”’, and so forth. Nowadays, we are too 
subtle for that device in drama. But we object not to 
a converse device in life. We are glad to have our 
vocabularies enriched with nouns, adjectives and verbs 
drawn from the names of actual persons. 

Already there is a small proud company of persons, 
ast and present, whose names have been absorbed 
into the language. Signor Marconi sits blushing 
between Mr. Pullman and Mr. Hansom ; and not far 
off (though he was not the author, was but the first 
subject, of the invention) sits Captain Boycott. And 
there is a higher dais than theirs ; the dais reserved for 
those who have not hit on a mere discovery, or had a 
mere discovery hit on them, but have done in a super- 
lative and supereminent manner something which a 
more or less numerous portion of the human race has 
essayed without distinction. Other prophets than 
Jeremiah have deplored the times they were born into ; 
other statesmen than Machiavelli have been sly ; but 
who so sly as Machiavelli, so bitter as Jeremiah? The 
one gives us an adjective, the other a noun. Others 
than Dr. Bowdler have expurgated the classics ; but 
who so unswervingly? Others than the admirable 
Warden of New College have transposed, in conver- 
sation, the initials of words. But who—according toa 
tradition in which I don’t at all believe—so frequently 
and so remarkably? Others than Mr. Gilbert have 
been and others yet will be, Gilbertian ; but himself is 
incomparably so. Vixere fortes ante the present 
Minister for Education, and vivent post him; but he 


has in an especial ‘degree, or had (for recent develop- 
ments may have marred in him), the knack of enunciat- 
ing with humour and fancy the views of the average 
professional man. He is unmatched in the pleasant 
little knack that we call, therefore, ‘‘ Birrelling”. He, 
I think, is the latest, though hardly a new, accessor to 
the hierarchy which we are observing. But let him not 
flatter himself that he is the last. We have power to 
add to those numbers, indefinitely, at our discretion. 
I modestly rise, clear my throat, and propose the name 
of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, M.A. Oxon, sole lessee of 
the Garrick Theatre, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

We live in an age of self-advertisement. Many 
people, of course, do not care to advertise themselves. 
But they are fewer than they were in any previous era 
of the world’s history. Nor do the self-advertisers 
blush as perhaps they did in the golden past. Some of 
them, indeed, have no obvious need to blush. They 
have brought their art to a fine point, achieving great 
results by subtle means, and ever drawing down adver- 
tisement on themselves by threads of invisible silk. 
Others there are of lesser cunning. There are they 
who, perspiring, haul down advertisement on themselves 
with ropes and grappling-irons. And there are they 
who haul so clumsily that the advertisement hits them 
violently on the head. To advertise oneself with great 
industry but without discretion, to advertise oneself in 
such a way as to make people tired of one or sorry for 
one—what verb have we to describe compendiously this 
intricate and not uncommon form of activity? It is a 
great inconvenience that we have no such verb. It is 
a great convenience that we have in Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier one whose fatiguing industry and pitiable lack 
of discretion in self-advertisement are so signal as to 
supply our need henceforth. We shall get along very 
well with the verb “‘ to bouch”’. 

How well I remember the stream of documents that 
used to flow to me from the Garrick Theatre! How 
often would the management have been ‘“‘ obliged if I 
could find space for the enclosed paragraph”! Other 
managements were wont to send me paragraphs till 
they realised, at length, that I was not empowered to 
purvey news here. But few and far between were 
their offerings in comparison with the Garrick’s! Mr. 
Bourchier had just secured the rights of this or that 
curtain-raiser, Mr. Bourchier had received the following 
letter, Mr. Bourchier had made the following speech, e¢ 
patati et patata. If anything can console me for having, 
two or three years ago, incurred Mr. Bourchier’s wrath, 
and not having yet been forgiven for not thinking him 
a heaven-sent actor, it is that my letter-box is freed 
from the strain of those communications. I gather, 
from the aspect of those newspapers which do purvey 
theatrical gossip, that the strain is undiminished in 
other directions. Either just before or just after the 
burial of Sir Henry Irving in Westminster Abbey, I read 
in some other paper—it may have been printed in many 
papers—a portion ofa letter from Mr. H. B. Irving, 
inviting Mr. Bourchier to act as chief steward. At that 
time Mr. Bourchier was playing in the ‘*‘ Merchant of 
Venice”; and Mr. Irving had written that it seemed 
appropriate that ‘‘the latest Shylock” should bear a 
prominent part in the ceremony. That was a quite 
legitimate and graceful thing to say in a letter that 
cannot have been written with a view to publication. 
And then, ‘‘ Mr. Bourchier has replied in the following 
terms : ‘My dear Harry. It will be the proudest day 
of my life’”. If Mr. Bourchier did not sanction the 
publication of that gem of epistolary tact, who was the 
thief who purloined it and held it up to a dazzled 
public? Unaware that Mr. Bourchier made any sub- 
sequent protest or apology, I assume that he held the 
gem up to us with his own hand ; and I cite this action 
as a good instance of what I call bouching. 

Another good, though less obvious, instance is the 


Mr. Bourchier’s version of ‘‘ Crainquebille”. Possibly, 
the actor-adapter would have preferred that no compari- 
sons should be drawn between himself and M. Guitry, 
himself and M. Anatole France, by the talented critic 
| of ‘The Daily News”; but I do not see in this pre- 
| ference the mainspring of his action. He must have 
| known that he could not prevent Mr. Baughan from 
| seeing him some other night, if Mr. Baughan were so 


exclusion of Mr. E. A. Baughan from the first night of: 
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disposed. He must have known that no one would 
sympathise with him, and that many people would be 
angry with him. He had tried a similar trick on Mr. 
Walkley, and, after a lapse of time, had apologised to 
Mr. Walkley, in order that the existence of his theatre 
might no longer be ignored by ‘‘ The Times”. When 
he repeated the trick on Mr. Baughan, his prophetic 
soul must have had an inkling that sooner or later he 
would be apologising to Mr. Baughan. At the same 
time, he knew that Mr. Baughan’s exclusion would 
cause a fuss—would cause the name of Mr. Bourchier 
to appear in various paragraphs. And so, flinging 
other considerations to the wind, he headed straight 
for the advertisement. In a word, he bouched. 

An even more recent instance of bouching is the 
particular cause of this general survey. In some of 
the daily newspapers, one day last week, was printed 
a letter from Mr. Bourchier about myself. Now, inas- 
much as he is incensed by the reservations in my 
respect for him as an actor, it were quite natural that 
he should rejoice in a chance of attacking me effec- 
tively. But what chance did I give him when I wrote 
here that ‘‘the average level of acting is lower in 
England than in France, or Germany, or Italy”? No 
one would dream of disputing this platitude. Doubt- 
less there are in England certain mimes who would 
stand comparison with any mimes that any foreign 
nation could muster. But that our ‘‘ average level” 
is lower than that of the three nations mentioned by 
me is a platitude of which I was so ashamed that I 
very nearly expunged it when I corrected the proof of 
my article. Yet this same platitude is, according to 
Mr. Bourchier, ‘‘ an impertinent attack’’, and I am an 
‘‘opponent” of his ‘‘craft”, and I had been craftily 
waiting to attack the exponents of that craft while they 
were ‘“‘away on their holidays”, and am one of the 
‘Little Englanders”, and am by Mr. Bourchier re- 
minded that ‘‘ the famous artist, Mr. Whistler”, cared 
nothing about the criticism of anyone who was not an 
‘‘admitted master of his own craft”, and am further, 
reminded that I am not ‘‘ master of any branch of the 
difficult art of acting”. Didn’t he whom Mr. 
Bourchier would probably call ‘‘the well-known lexi- 
cographer, Dr. Johnson”, say something about fat 
oxen and their drivers, thereby killing with ridicule for 
ever the old fallacy that Mr. Bourchier trots out? But 
I don’t summarise Mr. Bourchier’s letter for the pur- 
pose of arguing with him. He knows, as well as I 
do, what fustian and balderdash it all is. Even when 
he wrote it he must have known. But he knew, also, 
that some of the newspapers to which it was addressed 
would publishit. And so, again, regardless of other 
things, he bouched. 

Poor dear gentleman! Has he no discreet friends to 
pluck at his elbow, to whisper in his ear? Is there no 
one to restrain him from making himself ridiculous ? 
After all, I hope not. He would be so unhappy, per- 
haps so violent, if he were restrained. Also, the public 
stock of harmless amusement would be impoverished. 
(To a certain extent, even, the gaiety of nations might 
be eclipsed ; for who knows but that, since his remark- 
able adaptation of M. Anatole France, Mr. Bourchier’s 
own writings are translated for the pleasure of Paris ?) 
Also, the verb which I have recommended might not 
pass into the language. ‘‘To bouch” is a young and 
tender plant. I have planted it. Mr. Bourchier must 
water it. Andso I say to Mr. Bourchier, as Napoleon 
said to the nigger, ‘‘ Continues”. I say earnestly to 
him ‘‘ Go on bouching”. 

A brief philological note on the verb’s form. Purists 
might prefer the form ‘‘to bourchier”. But I have 
always felt that Mr. Bourchier’s name ought to be 
spelt phonetically. I have always felt that the 
authorised spelling of it struck a discord, as being 
horribly suggestive of Gallic finesse. ‘‘ Boucher” has 
always seemed to me the desirable mode. Therefrom, 
corollarily, I have deduced the verb in question. 

I look forward to the time when in every dictionary 
there shall be, between the explanations of ‘‘ Borrony” 
and ‘‘ Boucuet’’, ‘‘ Boucn, v. . To advertise oneself 
with great industry, but without discretion ; to adver- 
tise oneself in such a way as to make people tired of 
one or sorry for one. [Deriv.: Bourchier, an English 
actor.] Boucuer, s. One who bouches.” 


Thus, when other and (but no! not being on the 
stage, I must not say) better contemporary mimes 
than he shall have passed into oblivion, Mr. Bourchier 
will have immortality, of a kind. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


NOOSES OF CONVERSATION. 


M ISPRINTS, though Lord Byron made such a rout 

about them, are certainly to be ranked among 
the very minor, the minim, if there be such a word, ills 
of life. Not only do they not deserve to be mentioned 
in the same breath with ‘‘ Toil, envy, want, the patron, 
and the jail”, but they are often amusing and occa- 
sionally instructive. The other day we read of ‘‘a 
second noose of conversation ”, evidently a misprint for 
second horse and have fallen quite in love with the 
phrase. 

For, is not conversation all too full of nooses, or 
snares? Do not too many talkers delight in entangling 
their audience into acquiescence or absurdity? Their 
only object seems to be to extort a reluctant assent, or 
to be able, with a clear conscience, to think you a fool. 
To such, a second noose might be invaluable. When 
Diomed dropped his whip in the chariot race, Athene 
restored it to his hand, and Eustathius says that the 
meaning of this is that Diomed had been wise enough 
to take a spare whip. (An interpretation, by the way, 
which does not inspire confidence in the poetic taste of 
Eustathius.) So might a prudent cowboy wind a 
second lasso round his waist, that if a steer broke away 
when first roped, he might have a second rawhide with 
which to drag that bullock recalcitrant home. 

Socrates, unless an imperfect memory do him in- 
justice, was the father of conversational noosers. 
Wishing to convert you on some abstruse point of 
metaphysic, he would begin by making you admit 
that two and two make four. Once grant him that 
fatal promise, and he would soon add your conversa- 
tional scalp to those already at his girdle. Your only 
chance was to shun that lovely snare, principiis 
obstans, and say that, except in a very limited sense 
indeed, two and two do nothing of the kind. Socrates 
may be pardoned, for he had, poor dear, ‘‘a mission”. 
And so may the Hemlock. 

The crudest method of noosing is that which our 
ancestors called ‘‘ selling a bargain”, from which our 
schoolboy ‘‘ sell” is presumably derived. It is needless 
to explain these terms ; who has not, in his time, been 
artfully led on to express interest in a tale, and suddenly 
jerked on to his haunches by a rude rebuff? It is like 
walking against an open door in the dark ; which door, 
by some fatality, seems always to catch you between 
the eyes. So exquisitely humorous did this form of 
verbal practical joke seem to our wise forbears, that 
they were at the pains to paint it on tavern-signs. In 
country towns you may still see ‘‘ The Three Logger- 
heads’’, where two uncomely zanies swing aloft on the 
sign, and you, below on the pavement, are ‘‘im Bunde 
der dritte”. 

Modern England however, with its halfpenny-paper 
education, deems itself cultured, and rarely resorts to 
such methods of barbarism. A much more common 
form of noosing is that practised by the man who thinks 
himself well informed. He is, let us say, an amateur 
politician. Alas! alas! he almost always is. Barring 
this little foible, he is probably a good man enough, 
a respectable rate-paying citizen, an irreproachable 
paterfamilias, and a shrewd hand at his business. 
Generally you meet him in a railway carriage where 
he has you at his mercy. He begins more Socratico 
with some unobtrusive axiom, ‘‘ Trade very bad” or 
‘looking up”, as the case may be. Admit it, and he 
produces his fiscal lasso, and promptly ropes you. 
Before you separate, you will be compelled, for peace 
sake, to confess yourself a hidebound free-fooder, or 
advanced whole-hogger, at his command and choice. 

Why on earth does he do it? He is not a fool, or 
one might suppose that he thought you were. He 
must know that, if he talked all day for a week, he 
would not make the slightest impression. What can 
be thought of a man who should be converted by a 
stranger in the course of a journey from Dover to 
Victoria? Only—‘‘ They got a villain and we lost a 
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fool”. (We give a longish, often an indefinitely long, 
journey, but there are of these men who explain the 
cosmogony, the theory of bimetallism, the habits of 
climbing plants, and the dentition of infants in the 
course of a trip from Charing Cross to the Mansion 
House.) Either he has ill digested his leading article, or 
he does it for sport. But what is sport to the hunter is 
so often death or, at least, dire discomfort to the quarry. 

Then there is the conscientious nooser, who trips you 
up with rabbit-wires of your own small inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies. ‘* Now madam” said triumphant 
Boswell ‘‘ give me leave to catch you in the fact. It 
was not an old woman but an old man” &c. Bozzy 
was of course showing off before his idol, dancing, so 
to speak, before his ark, but he ought to have been 
kicked out of Streatham. A few days ago, A and B 
breakfasting together discussed the choice of members 
of Parliament. A held that the great thing was to get 
good men, men of character &c. B, on the other hand, 
declared that if a measure were good it didn’t matter 
what blackguard passed it. The talk drifted to other 
things, when B said that he was more interested in 
reading about men than about principles. Instantly, 
A whirled his lasso. ‘‘What? You said the reverse 
of that just now!” B had said nothing of the kind, but 
what was he to do? A mild man, he only murmured 
‘* I like to be inconsistent” and went on with his egg. 
But these things destroy all the amenities of talk. 

Akin to though not identical with these men was the 
nooser who sent Yorick on his Sentimental Journey. 

‘*They order, said I, this matter better in France. 
You have been in France? said my gentleman, turning 
quick upon me with the most civil triumph in the 
world.”” That gentleman left a large family. So it 
still goes with us. Poor bunny does but put his 
innocent nose out of his burrow, and—pounce ! comes 
the weazel. 

Of course there have been, are still, serious trappers 
who lie await in deadly earnest to entangle a man in his 
talk. Such use as this of conversation has led, too 
often, to a real and unmetaphorical noose. 

There is too the man who puts trifling questions, and, 
unlike sneering Pilate, will wait for an answer. Wait? 
he insists upon having one instantly, can’t be happy till 
he gets it. If he say ‘‘ How d’ye do?” you must say 
** Pretty well, I thank you”. You will have to say it 
sooner or later, so you may as well blurt it out directly. 
But perhaps his is not a noose. Like the Thug, he 
strangles you with his bare arm. But the result, that 
you are throttled, is the same. Conversation has three 
objects. Instruction, which is sometimes more easily 
obtained in talk than from books: questions on 
doubtful points do assist the learner. Discussion of 
how a desired object may be attained, and mutual 
entertainment. Nothing can be worse or more fatal 
to all three than the harmful unnecessary ‘‘ noose ”. 


BUTTERFLIES AT THE ZOO. 


VEN the untutored Philistine, or the incurious 
souls of our Peter Bells, could hardly not be 
caught by the gorgeous colouring of hundreds of the 
tropical butterflies—if they could see them. If only 
they could see them alive and on the wing. And to 
the few—painfully few—who find in our own homely 
butterflies an intense fascination, having perceived that 
there is no romance comparable with the romance of 
the insect world and its life, it would be delight un- 
failing to see close at hand, to watch at leisure, the 
splendid creatures they had seen only when laid out 
dead in museums or pictured in books. For how 
few of us have ever seen, or ever will see, these arch- 
angels of the butterflies in their own country. And 
unfortunately the few who do have seldom any soul 
for them. And those who go out expressly to find them 
in their homes have the least soul for them of all. They 
are either collectors or dealers. A few scientists see 
them, but even they have not all the heart for them that 
is wanted. You must feel as well as know about them 
—love as well as understand. You want the soul of 
the artist and the scientist and the poet in one. If only 
Maeteriinck could do for the butterflies of New Guinea 
and Brazil what he has done for the bee. No book, 


and of course no collection of dried bodies, gives one- 
any idea of these ‘* children of the sun”, these ‘ flying 
flowers”, brilliant as the gorgeous orchids or the- 
blazing cactus. Collectors record how many they caught 
and whether they were rare or common. Scientists. 
describe them to you in millimetres. But none of 
them gives any idea what they really are in life. The- 
draughtsman gets nearest to it, for sometimes he- 
ventures from the beaten path and gives you one of 
them flying or settled or about to settle, instead of* 
stretching it out on the conventional pattern. But 
such drawings are only the more tantalising—they 
suggest the life and stop there. How should we- 
feel if we knew tigers and elephants and giraffes;. 
macaws and parakeets and paradise birds only by 
pictures or stuffed skins? Does not every man of 
any mind wish he could see even the extinct monsters, 
whom we know only from their skeletons, alive again ?’ 
Very possibly he would like to watch them at a reason:- 
able distance or behind bars, and he might be satisfied: 
with revivifying but a few of them ; still he would like- 
to see them alive. 

And we had often thought that with foreign butter- 
flies the Zoo might do agooddeal. It would be a most 
interesting novelty. So we rejoiced when we heard 
that an ‘‘insectorium’’ was at last an accomplished: 
fact. We have tried, however, over and over again to 
find it. Naturally with great expectations at first, but 
latterly with heart sick from deferred hope. Where is- 
the ‘‘insectorium”’, a barbarous word suggestive of 
Keating’s Insecticide rather than resplendent butter-. 
flies? ‘*Insect-house” is at least as bad. One does 
not like the idea of insects in the house, and to talk of: 
housing butterflies is gross. There zs a small place,, 
not far from one of the entrances to the gardens, by 
some oversight named the Insect House. It is not arr 
attractive building either without or within. It con-- 
tains some interesting birds, not badly shown. One 
would like the cages to be larger, of course, but they 
are fairly roomy, and the birds are evidently comfortable. 
When the paradise-bird is in full plumage, this house is 
well worth a visit ; if only to note the amazing discord’ 
between the bird’s plumage and his voice. A more- 
splendid creature could hardly be seen ; a more hideous- 
voice—squawking is the only term for it—could hardly 


be heard. There are other attractive birds too. Here- 
and there are some drawings of moths. Goodness. 
knows what they are doing there. And by some- 


accident—possibly some servant’s mistake—there are- 
packed in this house a number of glass boxes, which 
are a nuisance, interfering with sight of the birds. 

They are just the sort of box you see in every 
‘*naturalist’s” window, containing an assortment of 
pup, thrown down pell-mell. Generally the unfor- 
tunate Swallow-Tail butterfly, the Privet-Hawk Moth, 

the Lime Hawk, and the Eved Hawk; who may be 
seen clinging about feebly, half-dead, or quite dead, . 
with their wings rubbed and battered. It is, of course, 

the insect dealer’s sign; it shows his trade in all its 
iniquity. But what is such a thing doing at the- 
Zoo? There too Papilio Machaon of course is always 

in stock ; and the Moon Moth, and one or two others. 

Exactly as in the dealer’s shop, there is a heap or a 
sprinkling of pupx thrown on the ground ; no attempt™ 
whatever is made to show them in their natural posi- 
tion. The Swallow-Tail is a “ girt” chrysalis ; but we 
have seen it at the Zoo lying, instead of upright, with: 
the silken girdle torn off. And when the time comes 
for the butterfly’s appearance, this creature of air- 
and light litters all the box, dying by inches, hang-. 
ing half-dead to the side, or battered and broken 
onthe ground. As for life, you seldom see so much 
as a flutter of the wing: the wretched creatures are 
too feeble for that. Of course they cannot live ;. 
boxed up, without sunlight, with hardly any air, with 

no chance of exercise, they are dying from the moment 
they emerge. They enter on the crowning stage of 
their life merely to linger for a few days miserably. 

What is the object of it? Not an idea of the butter- 
fly’s history, or of its appearance in life, can be got fronr 
seeing it in this way any more than from a museum~ 
specimen, and much less than from a good drawing. . 
The shape and markings, apart from life, cannot 
be seen so well as in a cabinet drawer. Not. 
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a hint, except some very false ones, is given of 
the butterfly’s habit and surroundings. It is too 
much trouble even to put in some of the foot-plant. 
The whole thing is an offensive parody of what the 
Zoological Gardens ought todo. To him who takes 
an interest in butterflies, it is repulsive ; to the ordinary 
visitor, it is entirely uninteresting. We have noticed 
often that the insect hutches are hardly looked at. 
Indeed in every way they are likely to kill rather 
than stimulate the love for butterflies. Evidently Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell has never been in this house; he 
would see the absurdity of the whole thing and have 
out all the moth-boxes in a moment. This at any rate 
is not a difficult reform. Dr. Chalmers Mitchell has 
carried through so many difficult reforms: he cannot 
let this really stupid eyesore remain. 

We will show him another picture. Why not take a hint 
from the great outdoor cages he has made for birds? 
Many of us owe it only to him that we have seen a 
macaw fly, that we have an idea now how parrots and 
cockatoos live and comport themselves in their native 
state. Can he not just in the same way introduce to 
us some of the foreign butterflies? The first experiment 
might be made with butterflies that will live in our 
normal summer temperature. A large cage is wanted, 
not much smaller than the bird-cages, though expense 
need not be wasted on height, made of very thin wire 
with very fine meshes. The fine wiring would certainly 
impede the visitors’ view, but not fatally. Plant the 
ground with the food plants of the species selected ; and 
put in generously, ova, larve, and pupe. Everything 
would be done to reproduce the most favourable natural 
conditions. Wild flowers would be grown in profusion ; 
birds would be kept out (and ‘‘ bug-hunters ”) ; culti- 
vated garden flowers, known to be favourites, would 
be established there. In due course the butterflies 
would appear, successively, and some notion would 
be given of the time and season of their appearance. 
The more showy ones would of course be selected, 
the swallow-tail, both Machaon and Podalirius, the 
Camberwell Beauty, Antiope with her cream-bordered 
dark velvet cloak, Parnassius Apollo, the Alpine beauty 
of the crimson spots, the Purple Emperor, Anosia 
plexippus, of the russet and black and white figuring. 
All these are common on the continent and ova and 
larve could be obtained cheaply enough. There the 
swallow-tail would not hang semi-animate on the wires, 
but would be visible, alive, flying. And to those who 
had eyes to see the caterpillar could be seen on the 
Wild Carrot and the chrysalis girt naturally to its 
chosen stem. And there would be water in the enclosure 
well stocked with the nymphs of dragon-flies. Anax 
Imperator, that paragon of flashing blue and green and 
black, would be there ; and black and yellow Annulatus, 
and AEschna Grandis, the great brown dragon with 
wings of saffron gold. 

Or a glass-house, a miniature palm-house or Crystal 
Palace, could be put up. Very good glass would be 
needed, perfect transparency being necessary. The 
spaciousness of the house would admit of a large 
supply of air, and ventilation would not present any 
insuperable mechanical difficulties. This glazed garden 
could be heated for tropical butterflies. Then plant 
the garden with all the glowing flowers of the tropics, 
and let the great blue butterflies, Morpho Achilles and 
Morpho Menelaus, float above and amongst them ; and 
you will have a thing of beauty to attract all the world. 

There would be difficulties, no doubt: we throw out 
an idea, we do not pretend to present a scheme. And 
we are, of course, aware that the butterflies would not 
be settled. You cannot establish a butterfly colony; ova 
and larve would have to be replenished every year. 
But the object, to show butterflies alive, in the full 
beauty of nature, would be attained. 


BRIDGE. 
THE SHORT SUIT CONVENTION. 

H4vinc said a good deal about what the leader 
should not do in answer to a double of No Trumps 
by his partner, we will now proceed to discuss what he 

should lead. 
The correct lead in answer to such a double is a suit 
of which he himself, the leader, has no high card, 


certainly neither ace, king, nor queen, leaving out, for 
the moment, the case of an ace being led to havea 
look round—we will consider that later. Preference 
should always be given to a red suit over a black one, 
and to hearts over diamonds. These things being 
equal, the numerically shortest suit should be chosen, 
but there is little to choose between a suit of three 
small spades and another of two small clubs, it then 
becomes entirely a matter of guesswork. The one 
point which we wish to make quite clear tothe mind of 
the inexperienced player is, that the ‘short suit’ or 
‘weak suit” convention, whichever it may be called, 
does not impose any obligation on the leader to open 
his actually shortest or weakest suit, judged by 
the value of the pips of certain small cards in his 
hand. He knows, or should know, that his partner 
has doubled on the entire command of one suit, 
with the certainty of saving the game, if that par- 
ticular suit is led to him. The one obligation on the 
original leader is to sacrifice his own hand from the very 
beginning, and to play entirely for his partner. When 
he is fortunate enough to hold an ace, he should lead 
it out at once, if he has any possible doubt as to which 
suit his partner wants, so as to have the extra advan- 
tage of looking at the cards in dummy. Not holding an 
ace in his own hand, the leader has to make a shot of 
some kind for the desired suit. There is always one, 
and there will nearly always be two, suits which are 
obviously out of the question, so that the field of spec.- 
lation is very sensibly narrowed. Between the other 
two suits he will probably have to guess, but he must 
always remember that his partner’s double only tells 
him that the doubler has a suit of at least six cards with 
the top honours, and that a suit of which he himself 
holds the 10 and g is just as likely to be the required 
suit as one in which he holds the 2 and 3. 

A very instructive hand, which occurred in actual 
play, is quoted in ‘‘ ‘Saturday’ Bridge” at page 94. 
The dealer declared No Trumps. The third hand 
doubled, and the dummy redoubled. The leader’s 


hand was 
Hearts —6 
Diamonds—Queen, 6, 4, 2 
Clubs—g, 8, 7 


Spades—Knave, 8, 6, 5, 2 


The obvious lead here was the 6 of hearts. The 
third player had certainly doubled on either hearts or 
clubs, and the heart was the correct lead, both because 
it was the shortest suit, and also because it is always 
better to lead hearts than a black suit, but the re- 
double by the dummy put quite a different complexion 
upon the matter. The leader argued to himself that 
the dummy would never have redoubled without some 
protection in the heart suit, and therefore he departed 
from rule and led the 9 of clubs, which was right, as 
his partner had seven winning clubs, and they won the 
odd trick and the game. This was merely a common- 
sense reading of the situation, but on this point, as on 
most other points at bridge, common sense is a far 
surer road to success than hard and fast adherence to 
any fixed rule. 

There are a variety of hands on which the No Trump 
declaration may be made. There is (1) The hand 
guarded all round, in every suit.- (2) The ordinary 
three-ace No Trump. (3) The hand, strong in three 
suits, with one suit chanced entirely. (4) The one 
suit No Trump, with one or more cards of re-entry. 
When the declaration is doubled by the third player, 
No. 1 disappears altogether and is out of the question. 
It may then be on either of the other three, but with 
regard to No. 4, it is certain that the one long suit is 
not either hearts or diamonds, otherwise that suit 
would have been declared, and for this reason a weak 
red suit is always better to open than a weak black 
one. You know that you are not leading up to great 
strength in opening a weak red suit, but you may be 
leading up to a quart major if you open a weak black 
one. 

Suppose that the dealer declares No Trumps, and the 
third hand doubles. The leader’s hand is— 


Hearts—10, 9, 4 
Diamonds—King, 8, 7 
Clubs—Queen, 10, 8, 6, 2 
Spades—7, § 
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The correct lead here is the 10 of hearts. It is not 
the shortest suit, but it is the best chance to take. The 
third hand has doubled on either hearts or spades, and 
whether the leader has two or three in the suit is practi- 
cally immaterial, as it leaves only one extra card to be 
accounted for. He knows that the declarer has not got 
four honours, or ace, king, queen and others in hearts, 
but he may have all the high cards in spades, and may 
have been thereby tempted to declare rather a light No 
Trump. Still more strongly does this apply when the 
dealer has passed the declaration, and the dummy has 
declared No Trumps. In this case the dealer knows 
that neither of his adversaries is very strong in hearts, 
and, if he is very weak himself, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the heart suit is his partner’s strong 
spot. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOTORISTS AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The Automobile Association, 18 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 2 August, 1906. 

S1r,—The opinion of an officer of such distinction as 
Colonel Willoughby Verner is so valuable that I am 
constrained to notice inferences (in his letter to you of 
21 July) which, if emanating from a less authoritative 
source, might be passed over in silence. With great 
deference I must insist that he is quite mistaken in 
assuming one solitary meaning in the white or red 
badge displayed by our patrols. From the fact that 
our members pay in gold for the employment of these 
men, we labour under a disadvantage in the matter of 
explaining our methods in detail to the public, which 
comprises many thousands of motorists who, with the 
instinct of the common or garden ‘“‘ deadhead”, fondly 
imagine that every time they see a white badge the 
road is ‘‘clear” and that equally a red badge means 
“‘trap”’. I can assure Colonel Verner that the ‘‘ red” 
is used on innumerable occasions when there is not a 
trap within twenty miles, and that as an_ instance, 
three weeks before his letter appeared, AA patrols 
stood on point duty at Bolney Cross Roads, near 
Brighton, the whole of one Sunday doing work that 
the local police should do. 

It is naturally opposed to the interest of members, 
who pay, that explanations should be too freely given 
for the benefit of those motorists who do not, but I 
ask you kindly to convey an invitation to Colonel 
Verner, which I earnestly hope he will accept, namely 
to be the Association’s guest on a short tour of inspec- 
tion. I will call for him with a car at his convenience, 
and during the run I will explain our policy in detail 
and answer any further questions that occur to him, 
candidly and with every confidence in his impartial 
judgment. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
STENSON COOKE, 
Secretary Automobile Association. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


187 Piccadilly, London, W. 8 August, 1906. 

Sir,—No motorist need complain of the moderate 
and reasonable tone of the first part of Colonel 
Willoughby Verner’s letter printed in your issue of 
4 August. It is when Colonel Verner gets half way 
through his criticisms that he gives rein to the 
description of those imaginary nightmares which so 
beset the anti-motorist. His picture of the dangers 
present, and to come, of Star Hill close to where he 
lives, may well amuse those who know the neigh- 
bourhood. From Colonel Verner’s letters to you one 
would imagine that Star Hill is a long and precipitous 
descent, but the facts are otherwise. The hill is neither 
long nor steep, and furthermore it is straight, and from 
the top, or very nearly the top, the foot of the hill may 
be seen, and at the foot where Colonel Verner says 
there are ‘‘dangerous cross-roads”’ there is a lane, 
along which I once noticed a solitary cow, and this in 
the dozens of times I have passed down Star Hill. 


Moreover there is, and has been for many years, a 
notice board at the top of the hill asking motorists to 
descend the hill slowly, and nearly all do so. But 
Colonel Verner is not satisfied with this notice board ; 
he prefers, to any sign, ‘‘a police control” ‘‘ over my 
measured furlong”. If the police hide in hedges to 
entrap motorists at the foot of straight and easy 
descents such as Star Hill, it is justifiable for the scouts 
of the Automobile Association to stand openly in the 
road and give the motorist the benefit of their know- 
ledge. 

Colonel Verner’s picture of the motorist and his 
motor ‘‘ disappearing with a roar into the village” is a 
gross exaggeration of what would happen if the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners were accepted. 
Motorists for the most part are both humane and 
considerate for others, and those few who may not be 
so considerate for others are so considerate for them- 
selves, and their expensive vehicles, that there is not 
much likelihood of damage being done to anyone. 
Colonel Willoughby Verner has taken up his residence 
in a house close to the main highway to the West. 
The road with its rights to travel for all the King’s 
subjects was there long before Colonel Verner, and 
was there before his house was built. During a dry 
summer, such as the present, the road naturally gets a 
bit loose, and Colonel Verner gets very angry when 
there is a little dust. 

The motor itself has by great ingenuity of invention 
developed marvellously ; what is now required is that 
something of the same amount of ingenuity and enter- 
prise be shown in nationalising our roads and im- 
proving their surfaces. Meanwhile placing premiums 
upon stupidity continues a cherished foible of many 
people, though they call it protecting the weak. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Little Holland House, Kensington, 
7 August, 1906. 

Sir,—As a motorist, I should be glad to learn from 
some one of your legal readers what is believed to be 
the rule of the road with regard to tram-cars. I am 
told by a high authority that when a tram-line is so near 
the side of a road that a vehicle in front has noroom to 
draw to the near side in order to let the tram-car pass 
it, it has been held that the vehicle may not draw to the 
off side (except at its own risk, and with liability if it 
runs into anything), but is bound to proceed in front of 
the tram-car, however much it may delay it, until it 
comes to a place where there is room to pull in to the 
near side. I admit that a motor, unless broken down, 
is hardly affected : but what is the law ? 

Much more often a motor wishes to pass a tram-car, 
when the tram-line is in such a position that it is only 
practically possible to pass the tram-car on the near 
side, for fear of meeting another tram-car on the oppo- 
site line of rails. In this case also I am told that it is 
illegal to pass a tram-car on the near side, and that, if 
in doing so one ran into a person dismounting, one 
would be liable on account of the mere fact of trying to 

ass the tram-car on the near side. Is this law? 
Nearly all motors and other fast vehicles almost 
invariably pass tram-cars in London on the near side. 
The rails are almost always so laid as to render any 
other course practically impossible in the busy hours of 
the day. 

In doing so the other day in Mile End Road (I was 
going about twelve miles an hour or even less) I missed 
by the merest fluke an inspector, who suddenly jumped 
off in front of my car, in spite of my horn being in full 
action. It is this episode that leads me to ask informa- 
tion as to the real state of the law. 

My own deliberate belief is that it is not safe, except 
in the country, for tram-cars and motors to use the 
same road. You cannot pass on the inside (whatever 
the law may be) without appreciable danger to the 
tram passengers, while usually you cannot pass on the 
outside at all. 

Then the tramway authorities seem to find it necessary 
to deluge the roads with water to such an extent (this 
is specially true in the Hams) as to prevent any motor 
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from being under really full control, owing to the 
always present possibility of side-slip, even with the 
best of appliances. It seems to me that the tramway 
question is of more real importance to the public, in 
connexion with motors, than the speed question. 
Your obedient servant, 
A PaRSON WHO HAS A Moror. 


HOME DEFENCE IN 1753: 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


28 July, 1906. 

Sir,—In reading the life of a Georgian Cavalry 
Officer (of the Royal North British Grey Dragoons) I 
have been interested in the author’s views on universal 
service, to which he devotes his introductory chapter. 
The book was published in 1753, when France was 
regarded as our natural foe ; but, omitting the name of 
the possible invader, this warning might have been 
uttered by an advocate of universal training to-day : 

‘“‘For —— is sensible that the fleet of Britain, 
formidable as it appears to be, is not its only bulwark ; 
and even this she is attempting to rival ; which if she 
should as effectually do, as she has already done to our 
commerce, dreadful may be the consequences ; for if 
she should obtain one naval victory, what have Britons 
to depend upon for their security ? 

‘* We have no other barriers, no other fortresses, but 
our hearts and our swords: let us fortify the one with 
true British courage, and exercise the other with a 
resolution becoming that character ; then shall we still 
flourish like the sons of liberty, and the descendants of 
Britons.” 

The author, Mr. Richard Rolt, places no reliance on 
numbers of untrained men. Hesays: ‘ Military virtue 
consists in two parts: the first, in understanding the 
discipline of war, and the rules of service ; whereby the 
soldier may know'the course of things, and be capable 
to judge of particular resolutions: the second, is the 
faithful endeavour of executing such projects, as are 
propounded by the rules of war for the security of an 
army : both which parts are only attainable by use: for 
as the knowledge of military discipline is best acquired 
by practice ; so, the frequent repetition thereof begets 
assurance in action, which is nothing else but what is 
generally called valour. Hence it is evident, that valour 
and military virtue is the consequence of use and 
practice rather than any inherent gift of nature;.... 
for all troops, at that their first appearance in the field 
are struck with awe, and are sensible of fear; which 
can only be removed by a familiarity with danger ; or 
by practice and art, which far exceed nature.” 

There is a reminder that ‘‘in former times our laws 
obliged every man to the use of bows and arrows; 
which always gave our archers the superiority over the 
French; and it is to be suspected that our present 
supineness gives us the inferiority at present, in the 
practice of modern discipline”. Then follows a prac- 
tical suggestion as to “‘ forming proper establishments 
for the education of our youth in military knowledge, 
that we might still be capable of maintaining the liberty 
of Europe, and retrieving our national honour ”. 

Mr. Rolt, with all his enthusiasm, is no militarist. 
He allows that ‘‘ as a commercial state, peace is more 
adapted for the prosperity of Great Britain, than war ; 
and, consequently it is for the interest of the community 
that a spirit of industry should be encouraged among the 
general part of the people more than any military dispo- 
sition ” ; and he carefully marks the difference between 
that “‘ martial frenzy which seeks only to scatter the 
devastations of war for acquiring the name of a con- 
queror, and that noble ambition of the soul which 
studies the use of war only as the best preservative of 
peace”. 

Now, we find a well-earned tribute to the bravery and 
devotion of our rank and file in all times: ‘‘ National 
courage is as remarkable among the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, as in those of any part of the universe 
. . . + for give Englishmen but good commanders, the 
natural courage of the common soldiers will always be 
too formidable for their enemies”. Then, in pointing 
out that to gentle birth and exalted rank belong duties 
as well as privileges, our author gives a rather happy 


definition of ‘‘noblesse oblige”: ‘‘As the most re- 
splendent light is from the sun, so the noblest actions 
are due from men of the most exalted rank: whose 
ancestors, in obtaining the honours that dignify their 
families, and shewing that they could serve the public, 
made their descendants its debtors.” There seems no 
immediate danger of this debt remaining unpaid ! 

It has lately been stated that Englishmen will not be 
‘*dragooned into” military service. Mr. Rolt lays the 
blame elsewhere when he writes: ‘‘In every State 
where military virtue is stagnated, the fault proceeds 
from the governors; therefore, wise princes were 
accustomed, even in pacific times, to encourage the 
practice of warlike exercises: for, without them, the 
most potent nations become not only ignorant in martial 
knowledge but also effeminate’’. 

The interest of the subject must be my apology for 
the length of the quotations. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A. J. Linpsay. 


MILITARY RESULTS OF THE SESSION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 


Sir,—On 14 May Lord Portsmouth declared ‘‘ most 
emphatically” that the Navy was ‘‘the first and only 
reliable defence for the United Kingdom against over- 
sea invasion. . . . There was not a particle of evidence 
from the history of this country that our Army had ever 
been or ever could be our weapon against invasion”. 
This is exactly equivalent to saying, ‘‘the police are 
the first and only reliable defence against burglars. 
There is not a particle of evidence to show that house- 
holders have ever made or could ever make a successful 
resistance to housebreakers. The revolvers and black- 
thorns of burghers are useless. Let them trust to the 
police”. Such being the opinion of the Cabinet, one 
naturally looked for an increase of the police, the 
Navy; but instead of being increased, the Navy has 
been reduced, although some of the circumstances of 
1587 have reappeared. It was well known in that year 
that a foreign fleet was being prepared for the invasion 
of England and preparations were made here, on sea 
and land, to repel it. We know just as well at the 
present moment that a foreign fleet is being built, the 
only conceivable object of which is an attack upon 
these islands, yet the preparations we have hitherto 
made to resist it consist in reducing the Navy and 
reducing the Army, notwithstanding recent rebellion in 
Natal, disaffection carefully fanned in the Cape, fana- 
tical discontent in Egypt and murmurings in Uganda. 
But what of all this? What need has England, we are 
asked, for bloated armaments ?— 


Her armour is her honest faith 
And simple truth her shield. 


Honest faith and simple truth counted for little at 
Maiwand and Isandhlana. But, ‘‘ we hate war”, ex- 
claimed a Cabinet Minister recently. ‘‘If war be the 
means of wrong and violence”, retorts Burke, ‘‘it is 
the sole means of justice amongst nations. Nothing. 
can banish it from the world.” Not even the Hague 
Tribunal. When pugnacity, envy, greed and love of 
power have become extinct, war will cease and not 
until {then. Our Ministers have reminded us of our 
amicable agreements and friendly settlements with 
several foreign powers. Are the people dull enough to 
believe that we can be protected by the good inten- 
tions of foreigners? To suppose that the Empire 
which we cannot, or will not, defend ourselves will be 
guarded for us by beneficent strangers, is the dream of 
delirium. There are many instances in history of an 
effeminate people calling upon hardy neighbours for 
help, but the consequences are not encouraging. If 
we would preserve our Empire and our liberty, we 
must take rational steps for self-defence, for we are no 
favoured nation, no Chosen People. It is as true now 
as it was in 1806— 

That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 

That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 

That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 


Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime, Lieut.-Col. 
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AMERICAN CANNED GOODS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


St. Louis Building, 2nd st. Los Angeles, 
California, U.S.A. 18 July, 1906. 


Sir,—Canned meat products are not the only class 
of American export food products which are open 
to criticism. I know from some nine years’ experience 
in fruit and vegetable canneries on the Pacific coast, 
that goods from such sources are not quite all they are 
represented to be. Copper, arsenic, and sulphuric acid 
are some of the ingredients that- enter into their pre- 
paration. The last chemical is largely used in curing 
and colouring prunes, apricots, and other dried fruits, 
and what is quite as objectionable, is the practice of 
soaking the labels off old-canned stock, often many 
years in stock, and issuing the same under new covers 
as the season’s latest pack. 

We all know here what the U.S. inspectors’ guarantee 
is worth. Such are invariably politicians, with no pro- 
fessional qualifications, owing their positions to the 
influence of some senator or congressman, and their 
only object is to make all the hay possible while their 
term of office lasts. 

Foreign nations purchasing American products of 
this description can only remedy these evils by requir- 
ing imports from such sources to bear dated labels, 
and a certificate of purity from their own appointed 
inspectors. I am, &c., RupotpH E. SCHWERIN. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 


Gallops Homestead, Ditchling, Hassocks. 
30 July, 1906. 

Sir,—If this subject is not yet ruled out, may I say 
that I am rather puzzled by Mr. Clifton’s argument in 
favour of ‘‘ under the circumstances ” ? 

I recollect that in the days of my youth I was cor- 
rected for making use of this expression, and was told 
that ‘‘circumstances” were those things which stood 
‘*around” us, and that therefore we could not be 
“‘under” them. If this is so, it would appear equally 
impossible for us to be ‘‘ overwhelmed” by circum- 
stances. We can be ‘‘crushed” by circumstances 
closing in upon us, as by a boa constrictor, but ‘‘ over- 
whelming ” implies pressure from above; and what- 
ever the power may be which overwhelms us, it cannot 
be a circumstance. 

If, however, I was wrongly taught, I shall be glad 
to be put in the right way now. I have lately had a 
little correspondence with the editor of ‘‘ Truth” about 
the frequent use of ‘‘ under the circumstances ” in his 
paper: he admits that the expression is wrong from 
the grammatical standpoint, but defends it as a collo- 
quialism. Possibly I am becoming ‘‘ old-fashioned”, 
but I certainly deplore any custom which tends towards 
debasement of the English language. 

Yours faithfully, ARTHUR NEWBOLD. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


28 July, 1906. 

Sir,—Since Mr. A. B. Clifford expects to be wrong 
in his opinions he will not be surprised if I suggest 
that his expectations are justified. The words ‘‘all 
but I” cannot be criticised; they are incomplete in 
sense, and therefore do not afford a basis for discus- 
sion. The distinction, however, between ‘‘ but” as a 
preposition and ‘‘but” as another part of speech is 
not, as your correspondent naively maintains, a matter 
of preference or taste; it is a matter of fact, a matter 
of the function of that word as part of a sentence, and 
the schoolboy who exercises the privileges of choosing 
for himself will have painful cause to regret it should 
his choice fail to meet with the approval of his teacher. 

In one thing Mr. A. B. Clifford is certainly right. 
You can say—there is nothing to prevent you if you be 
not afflicted with an impediment to speech—‘‘I am 
better than him”, but—you cannot say it and retain a 
shred of reputation for learning. I, at least, was 
taught that the verb to be has the same case after it 
as before it and, so far as I am aware, the rule has 
undergone no change since my distant school-days. 


The English language is not a fortuitous concourse 
of words; it is organised and has, I understand, a 
grammar to which one may appeal for direction in 
righteousness in the matter of speech. Am I wrong ? 
Are we without an authority? In English is each of 
us to be a law unto himself? Are we to speak and 
write as whim or ignorance directs, until our language 
becomes chaos and at least fulfils the purpose ascribed 
by Talleyrand to language in general ? 

Yours respectfully, A. B. C. 


THE O’CONOR DON. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Athleague Vicarage, Roscommon, 2 August, 1906. 

S1r,—You may perhaps like to publish the following 
notes on the O’Conor Don, whose friendship I had the 
honour to enjoy for many years. 

Charles Owen O’Conor Don may be said to have 
been peerless in his generation. Atavis editus regibus, 
directly descended from an ancient line of kings, 
through twenty generations tracing his descent in 
unbroken line from Turlough Mor, Monarch of Ireland, 
he maintained the honour of his race with distinction 
to himself and benefit to his country. His residence 
was in the county of Roscommon, the ancient home of 
his ancestors, and when barely of age he was, without 
solicitation on his part, unanimously elected member 
for Roscommon, and for twenty years he continued to 
render faithful and distinguished service to his con- 
stituency and the country at large. During that long 
period he was a well-known and highly esteemed per- 
sonality in the House of Commons, in which his best 
efforts were used for the amelioration of the conditions 
affecting the Irish people as regards education and 
temperance. Those who observed and knew him 
could not but recognise that his splendid zeal and 
activity acquired an added distinction from the mani- 
fest unselfishness and purity of his motives, and there 
was a very general feeling that here was a man, 
who sharing in the government of his country might 
indeed do the State good service. This anticipation 
however was not to be fulfilled. A revolution of its 
kind was at hand in Ireland. The Land League agita- 
tion swept away the old order of things in many 
respects and especially in Parliamentary representation 
in Ireland. 

O’Conor Don was accused of what was called West- 
Britonism and a pledge was dictated to him, which his 
sense of honour forbade him to adopt. He was only 
required to sign a card and he would have continued to 
hold his place in Parliament, but he refused to commit 
himself to a position in which he should consider his 
conscience and his honour controlled by any person or 
party. Then he determined to make a fight of it and 
a good fight he made, though without success. His 
opponent had a majority, but not by any means an 
overpowering majority, as was the case with so many 
popular candidates then and afterwards. Once only 
did O’Conor Don again seek admission to Parliament, 
but then also he was unsuccessful. 

He was now severed from Parliamentary life, but he 
did not permit any sense of bitterness to diminish his 
sense of duty to his country. Its interests he continued 
to serve with his pure spirit and strenuous ability in 
various ways—as a Privy Councillor, as a Member of 
Public Boards and of Royal Commissions affecting the 
interests of Ireland he rendered services of great value. 
Holding the office of Lord-Lieutenant of the County of 
Roscommon he discharged its functions simply in such 
a way as to promote the best interests of the public. 
This object indeed he always kept in view, and his 
success was a natural result of the purity of his thoughts 
and aims. Something may be said of his private 
virtues. How great they were only his family and 
friends could tell. A gracious amiability manifested 
itself in all his associations, and the sweetness of his 
smile was a clear indication of the kindness and good- 
ness of his disposition. Happily he has left behind 
him three sons, who, there is every reason to believe, 
will endeavour to prove themselves worthy of their 
father, and to display and hand on his abilities and 
virtues. 


Yours faithfully, W. Bourke WRricut. 
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REVIEWS. 
A GERMAN ON THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 


“Die Englische Kolonisation in Irland.’ Von Dr. 
Moritz Julius Bonn. Zwei Bande. Stuttgart und 


Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung WNach- 
folger. 1906. 18m. 


R. BONN'’S review of the history of the English 
in Ireland in relation to the social development of 
the Irish people, for such speaking broadly and briefly 
is the scope of this work, is a remarkable and in many 
respects brilliant book. It is remarkable in the first 
instance for the range of the author's investigations 
and the completeness with which he has assimilated 
the varied literature of his subject. The references 
everywhere cited with the characteristic diligence, 
though not, always, it must be noted, with quite the 
accustomed accuracy of the German school of historians, 
show the thoroughness of Dr. Bonn’s inquiries, and a 
familiarity with the most recondite sources which even 
the best informed English students of the subject 
might envy. Indeed the only feature in Dr. Bonn’s 
skilful use of his materials which could excite a mild 
surprise in any competent home critic is the somewhat 
exaggerated importance he seems to attach to one or 
two authorities whose value an English student would 
know how to discount. Thoroughness, however, 
is no marvel in German research, and what is even 
more remarkable in this book than the exhaustive 
manner in which the materials have been utilised, is 
the author’s close and intimate knowledge of that 
Ireland of the present, a comprehension of which is so 
indispensable to anyone who would seek to understand 
and interpret the Ireland of the past. For Dr. Bonn’s 
knowledge of Ireland and of Irish history has not been 
derived from books alone. He has paid several visits 
to the country and has mastered with great thorough- 
ness its economic problems. Indeed his knowledge at 
first hand alike of Irish geography, and of the social 
condition of the Irish peasantry, is probably much more 
intimate than that which has been possessed by most 
English writers on Irish history. How completely 
equipped is Dr. Bonn in this respect is shown by his 
work ‘‘ Die irische Agrarfrage”’, which has just been 
issued in an English translation. 

When, however, we come to appraise the value of 
the book as a contribution to the solution of the much- 
vexed problem with which it deals, it is necessary, while 
recognising the author’s admirable historical faculty, to 
make some reservations. Yet it is as such a contribu- 
tion that the book claims to be considered ; for Dr. 
Bonn’s object, as he himself indicates, is didactic rather 
than purely historical. The result is, unfortunately, 
that the book presents a view of Ireland and the Irish 
difficulty somewhat less detached and indifferent than 
we should naturally expect from a foreign observer. 
Instead of illuminating the problem with the dry light 
of unprejudiced criticism and trained observation Dr. 
Bonn is content to expound a theory. Books written 
to suit a theory are seldom judicial ; indeed, ex 
hypothesi, they cannot be so. And it may be doubted 
whether a book which obviously embalms the conscious 
or unconscious prejudices of its author is not less likely 
to mislead than one which is coloured throughout by a 
preconceived theory. The defect in the one case is 
apparent, and the reader soon learns to allow forit. In 
the other, the more skilfully the facts are fitted to the 
theory the more liable is the reader to be led astray. 

The main argument of Dr. Bonn’s book is that the 
history of English rule in Ireland is the history of an 
attempt to impose on an alien race the ideas and ideals 
of a conquering one, and that the failure of the English 
system in Ireland has been due at every stage to the 
endeavour to impose English and Protestant institutions 
upon a Keltic and Catholic population. There is, of 
course, nothing very novel about this theory, and 
nothing is easier than to give an apparently perfectly 
logical demonstration of its truth. Nobody asserts 
that the government of Ireland by England has been a 
remarkable success, and it is certain that attempts 
have been continuously made to administer its affairs 
in accordance with the prevailing trend of opinion in 


England rather than with the aspirations of Irish senti- 


ment whether national or religious. Dr. Bonn thinks 
that if Ireland had been developed from the beginning 
of the English connexion in accordance with the 
genius of her people, and in particular that if her 
religious predilections had been respected, all would 
have been well. It is impossible to prove or to dis- 
prove this. But there are strong reasons for doubting 
it. Dr. Bonn, like many another has greatly exagge- 
rated—and it is the cardinal error in his book—the 
importance of the religious factor in Irish disturbances. 
He has also as greatly minimised the strength of the 
innate sentiment of racial antipathy. A good working 
hypothesis for one half of the history of Ireland since 
the Anglo-Norman conquest, his view is altogether in- 
applicable to the other half. If the theory be confined 
to the history of Ireland since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century it can be made to fit the facts fairly 
well. But it cannot be so confined, and it entirely fails 
as an explanation of the difficulties which the govern- 
ment of Ireland constantly presented to the Plan- 
tagenet sovereigns. Yet for those centuries in which 
the religious problem did not and could not exist 
(except in the form, in which it is known to have been 
acute, of a jealousy between the Anglo-Norman and 
the native-born clergy), quite as much as for the cen- 
turies that followed them, the history of Ireland is a 
history of contention and disturbance. 

We have no countervailing theory to set against Dr. 
Bonn’s. But it is plain that a theory which is appli- 
cable only to three or four centuries out of seven or 
eight is not an entirely satisfactory solution of the 
problem to be solved. Were we to seek for an alter- 
native we should expect to find it rather in the inevitable 
moral results of her history upon the national sentiment 
of Ireland. It is in the mortifying consciousness of the 
inequality of fortune in its dealings with the two races, 
in the natural resentment of failure towards success, 
that the key to the continuously unsatisfactory nature of 
the relations between the two islands is to be found. 
To that underlying and necessarily incurable sense of 
dissatisfaction more than to any specific memories of 
oppression and wrong, or to a cause unhappily so 
adequate as that of religious persecution, are due the 
incessant confusion and contentions which make the 
history of Ireland in the middle ages seem no more than 
one long continuous yet inexplicable tumult, like the 
tumult which oppressed the visions of Kubla Khan amid 
whose ferment nought was audible save the murmur 
of ‘‘ ancestral voices prophesying war.” 

Dr. Bonn’s insistence on a factor in Irish history 
which, however powerful it has unhappily proved, has 
been by no means a constant one, is the more to be 
regretted since it has prevented him from occupying 
ground which had been left vacant by his most recent 
predecessor among his own countrymen. Dr. Hessen- 
camp’s ‘‘ History of Ireland from the Reformation to 
the Union ” avowedly adopts what for the reasons given 
above must be deemed the false starting point of the 
Reformation, and Dr. Bonn would perhaps have 
rendered even better service than he has done had he 
been at more pains to dwell upon that earlier period of 
his subject which still remains insufficiently explored by 
home as well as by foreign historians. It is however 
right to remember that Dr. Bonn has written primarily 
for the German and not for the English public. To that 
public the book must certainly prove to be full of infor- 
mation and enlightened criticism, while the English 
reader will find that it exhibits a familiar story in a fresh 
and attractive setting. 


THE REPULSE OF INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 


‘Immunity in Infective Diseases.” By Elie Metchnikoff. 
Translated from the French by Francis G. Binnie. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 18s. net. 


mechanism by which the living organism pro- 
tects itself against the invasion of harmful parasites 
fills one of the most engrossing chapters of science. 
Viewed in its broadest light the resulting immunity to 
the assault of bacterial disease falls into line with the 
numerous adaptations to circumstance which form a 
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prominent attribute of living things in general, and are 
indeed essential to that fitness which alone commands 
survival in an unfriendly world. There is of course 
nothing new in the recognition of this adaptable quality 
of the living creation, for even the specialised adapta- 
tion which accounts for immunity against epidemic 
disease was dimly appreciated by empiricists many 
centuries ago. It is safe to infer that the escape of 
certain members of the community from epidemic 
visitations, and the subsequent security of those who 
suffered and recovered, must have received comment 
even amongst the most primitive of races, while the 
Chinese claim that so great an advance as protective 
inoculations against small-pox has been practised 
among them since the eleventh century. But notable 
as was such a performance, it was, like the vaccination 
introduced by our own Edward Jenner, pure empiricism. 
It has been left to the scientists of the last forty years 
to draw the veil, in part at least, from the mysterious 
mechanism which underlay the success of the experi- 
ment. Foremost of these was Pasteur, the great 
chemist whose discovery of the fermentative powers of 
yeasts laid the foundation of that science of pathological 
bacteriology which has in our own times changed the 
face of medicine. In the light of the newly discovered 
dependence of certain infective diseases upon bacteria, 
organisms yet lower in the vegetable scale than are 
even the yeasts, Pasteur set himself to apply the facts of 
Jenner’s vaccination against small-pox to the problem 
of other infections whose causal organism, unlike that 
of small-pox, could be isolated and fully identified. 
The main fact of vaccination upon which he built was 
that by the inoculation of a susceptible individual with 
the virus of a mild disease, cow-pox, it was possible to 
establish an immunity against a severer but similar 
malady, small-pox. His efforts were therefore devoted 
to attenuating the virulence of disease - producing 
germs. Almost fortuitously he and his collaborators 
achieved their first success in this direction. Resuming 
after an interval of holiday their researches upon a 
microbic disease of fowls, fowl-cholera, they found to 
their surprise that the virus, whose inoculation into 
fowls had previously meant certain death, was now 
innocuous : it had, in fact, been attenuated by lapse of 
time. Researches based upon this experience led to 
the formulation of two laws which govern the whole 
practice of artificial immunisation, or vaccination as it 
is generically denominated. These are, that the 
virulence of morbific germs may be attenuated, and that 
the inoculation of such an attenuated virus will produce 
an immunity against the attack of virulent organisms of 
the same variety. 

The history of Pasteur’s subsequent labours along 
these lines is punctuated by many triumphs, but that 
which has proved perhaps his most abiding claim upon 
human gratitude is the method of vaccinating against 
the virus of rabies, or hydrophobia as the disease is 
called when man is the victim. Here was an infective 
disease distinguished by an unusually protracted period 
of incubation, generally to be reckoned in months, and 
by relentless fatality when once it became established. 
The problem for solution, therefore, was this. Was it 
possible to utilise the period of grace in the endeavour 
to produce artificially an immunity which would anti- 
cipate in its appearance the natural maturation of the 
materies morbi? By dint of wonderfully precise experi- 
ments Pasteur showed that the still unidentified virus 
of rabies resided most abundantly in the spinal cord 
of its victims, that its virulence could be abated by 
exposure to dry heat, and that the longer the exposure 
the greater was this abatement. A spinal cord the 
inoculation of which into a rabbit, in the form of an 
emulsion, was inevitably followed by fatal rabies, 
became innocuous after a fortnight’s desiccation. More 
than this. By successive inoculations with emulsions 
of progressively increasing virulence, it was possible 
to protect a susceptible animal against the most 
intense virus obtainable. The specific problem was 
solved, and the success of the solution found eloquent 
testimony in the speedy establishment of anti-rabic 
institutions in many parts of the world. 

As the fact of artificially acquired immunity against 
infective disease won an increasingly emphatic accept- 
ance, the mystery of its mechanism began to claim 


attention. Pasteur himself believed that such an 
immunity depended upon the exhaustion in the immune- 
organism of some specific nutritional element essential 
to the welfare of the infecting parasite. But when 
it was demonstrated that a natural, that is, innate, 
immunity could be overcome, the problem was seen 
to be too complex for such an explanation. Fowls, by 
nature refractory to the anthrax bacillus, became sus- 
ceptible when their body temperature was artificially 
lowered. Here clearly was no question of bacterial 
nutrition. The precise fate of infective organisms in 
the bodies of individuals either naturally or artificially 
immune became the paramount question of the time. 
Numerous observations proved that injected germs. 
rapidly disappeared from the circulation of immune 
animals, and much nebulous theory was expanded upon 
the problem of their disappearance. To the writer of 
the book before us, Metchnikoff, chief of the Pasteur 
Institute of Paris, belongs the honour of establishing 
the fact that invading parasites perish in the bodies of 
refractory organisms, not by any passive process such 
as Pasteur’s hypothesis implied, but by a vital reaction 
of the living cellular constituents of the blood and 
tissues. Like Pasteur, Metchnikoff may be said to 
have strayed into that field which has brought him 
lasting distinction in the world of science. A zoologist 
by choice, he was led by force of circumstances and 
the natural evolution of his studies to his present pre- 
eminence in the brotherhood of medicine. 

The doctrine of phagocytosis which will always te- 
main linked with the name of Metchnikoff, was the 
fruit of observations upon comparative biology. It is 
strange that detached researches upon the life-processes 
of minute marine organisms should revolutionise: 
medicine, but the width of bearing to be allowed to 
scientific data is notoriously indefinable, as was well 
demonstrated by the case in point. At the time of 
Metchnikoff’s great discovery microscopists had already 
established the anatomical facts of inflammation, such 
as the determination of blood to the menaced area, and 
the large accumulation there of the motile white cells 
of the blood. But not until Metchnikoff indicated the 
capacity of these cells to envelope and digest offending 
particles of foreign matter was the true significance 
of the inflammatory reaction brought to light. In 
the transparent larve of star-fish he observed that the 
introduction of a thorn resulted in an accumulation of 
motile cells around the intruder. Here in a transparent 
organism, possessing neither blood-vessels nor nervous. 
system, was to be seen in replica, mutatis mutandis, 
the anatomical picture of inflammation as it occurs in 
vertebrates. Plainly then, this cellular accumulation 
was a fundamental factor in the vital response of living 
structures to injury. Step by step, laboriously and in 
the teeth of much opposition, Metchnikoff won accept- 
ance for his thesis that the amceboid cells of the blood 
and tissues could and did ingest and digest foreign 
particles such as bacteria, and that the accumulation of 
these cells at threatened foci occurred in response to 
some positive attraction exerted by the invading 
elements. Upon such facts he founded the theory that 
in this process, to which he gave the name phago- 
cytosis, lay the chief weapon of self-defence wielded 
by the living organism. 

The theory met with widespread opposition, and 
when it was discovered that the blood serum of animals 
immunised against the cholera bacillus was capable of 
destroying this bacillus in vitro, apparently without 
any cellular intervention whatever, the phagocytic 
basis of immunity seemed threatened to its foundations. 
Opinions veered towards a humoral explanation which 
credited the defensive properties of the immune or- 
ganism to the body fluids. But Metchnikoff was far 
from being defeated. He proved that the injection of 
bacilli in this experiment produced a temporary destruc- 
tion of white blood cells and the release of certain 
digestive substances, allied to the digestive ferments of 
the alimentary system and normally enclosed within 
these cells. When, by an ingenious manceuvre, this 

reliminary destruction was avoided, the fluids of the 
immune body remained quite inert against the injected 
bacteria. Cellular intervention has thus again claimed 
a paramount position in the mechanism of immunity. 

No one can read this book without being impressed 
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by the dispassionate and judicial attitude of the author. 
Although it is in a sense an apologia one feels that the 
writer is recording a balanced survey of his labours of 
twenty-five strenuous years, and the impression left by 
the work is correspondingly convincing. We cannot 
do better than reproduce in his own words his final 
conclusions. ‘‘ There is only one constant element in 
immunity, whether innate or acquired, and that is 
phagocytosis . . . It is clearly proved that phagocytes 
are susceptible cells which react against morbific agents, 
whether organised or not. These cells ingest micro- 
organisms and absorb soluble substances. They seize 
microbes whilst these are still living and capable of 
exercising their noxious effect, and bring them under 
the action of their cellular contents, which are capable 
of killing and digesting these micro-organisms, or of 
inhibiting their pathogenic action. Phagocytes act 
because they possess vital properties and a faculty 
of exerting a fermentative action on morbific agents.” 
The book is a classic, and we owe the translator a 
heavy debt for making it an English one. We can give 
him no higher praise than by affirming that there is 
nothing in the diction of the text to suggest its alien 
origin. 


UNCERTAIN TEMPER. 


“A Sovereign Remedy.” By Flora Annie Steel. 
London: Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 


a is probable that a good many admirers of Mrs. 
Steel’s novels of Indian life, finding themselves 
somewhat bewildered by her new book, will indemnify 
themselves by calling it a mistake, a slip in unaccus- 
tomed paths, and by hoping for a return to more 
familiar methods. Critics of a less simple sort than 
these may own themselves puzzled in another way ; 
they would at once admit that to call a book a mistake 
implies knowledge of what the author meant to do; 
and a study of ‘‘A Sovereign Remedy” is likely to 
leave them doubtful of its precise aim ; the doubt may 
even be complicated by a suspicion that the absence of 
obvious purpose is in itself part of a set design. It is 
hard to say whether the frank improbabilities of the 
story—though they are heaped together in the opening 
pages till they look like an intentional signal—and the 
high-pitched (not to say melodramatic) key of much of the 
action, are intended to emphasise the strain of mysticism 
and the occult which runs through the book and to put 
the reader in tune with immaterial influences, or—a 
thing scarcely to be thought of in Mrs. Steel’s hands— 
are merely structural mishaps. Again, it is difficult to 
decide whether the frequent reflections on modern 
developments of social order are the prepossessions of 
a reformer forcing their way through the story at almost 
every turn, or are the main moral of which the fiction is 
only the vehicle. Whether the author puts her finger on 
the evils of Welsh revivals and chapel finance, of elemen- 
tary schools, of milliners’ bills, of hospital management 
and secret commissions, she produces an impression of 
keen personal observation and a good deal of personal 
feeling which react not altogether favourably on the 
characters and incidents of the tale. The reader who 
knows Mrs. Steel’s clear view and incisive expression 
in dealing with social stupidities, her treatment of the 
cheap and essentially vulgar optimism afflicting half 
our public men, and finds in the present book much of 
the power of picturesqueness, of fine description, of 
dramatic effect shown in the Indian novels, will be 
troubled to say whether the didactic or the fabulist 
element is here meant to preponderate. If he conclude 
that the romance takes first place he will be checked 
by a sort of tenuity and unseizableness in the principal 
characters, the two Edwards and the immensely in- 
genuous Aura, and by a too direct labelling of the 
secondary actors, such as the millionaire Hirsch, the 
recluse Sylvanus Smith, and the Calvinist preacher 
Morris Pugh. He may also notice that the action of 
the piece moves at too restless a gait: there is a want 
of the complete illusion which gives a stcry the sense 
of going at time’s own tempo, overruling the various 
accelerandos and ritardandos of passion or repose; 
here the pace set might be proper for a breathless week 


of the Mutiny, but in a novel of English life of to-day— 
even allowing for the fated interferences of bicycles 
and motor-cars and a rather large proportion of moving 
accidents and sudden deaths—it suggests with some 
force the ghostly scurry of the biograph. 

It is, of course, an allowable and often a very effective 
thing for a novelist to give a book a freakish atmo- 
sphere, a fantastic background which persuades the 
reader to accept conclusions he might shy at in cold 
blood. And a really able writer who has obtained a 
vogue must sometimes be strongly tempted to slip aside 
from the old track and lead the reading public over 
fresh ground, perhaps even to shock its nerves a little. 
But in any such change the assumption must be 
thorough, the artist’s intention reasonably clear. In 
the present instance the lead is not definitely given : the 
half-mystic undercurrent of allusion to the ‘‘ sovereign 
remedy”, the repetition of the catchword ‘‘ caveat 
emptor’, the tinge of Oriental philosophy lead to no 
particular conclusion. The book, either as a romance 
or a morality, seems to be divided against itself. The 
most censorious critic would hardly care to brand it 
with the large but very expressive stigma ‘‘ unsatis- 
factory” ; and yet it is a tenable hypothesis that, there 
being other ends possible in a book, it was not intended 
to satisfy. 


THE BETTER SIDE OF THE CHURCH 
DORMANT. 


‘* A History of the English Church from the Accession 
of George I. to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
1714-1800." By J. H. Overton and Relton. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 7s. 6d. 


HE late Canon Overton did much to stimulate 
interest in the earlier years of eighteenth-century 
Church history. Unfortunately he died before he could 
see the publication of the present volume, upon which 
he had expended much time and labour, but his suc- 
cessor in the work, Mr. Relton, has completed the 
task upon the lines and largely in the same form as 
Canon Overton had contemplated. There can be no 
doubt that the book will supply its readers with fresh 
ideas and fresh interest in a period which has in the 
past suffered from a somewhat over-hasty condemna- 
tion. The eighteenth-century Church history has been 
unfortunate in gts surroundings. To the ordinary 
student, it appears merely as the dull chronicle of a 
period during which the Church was stagnating after 
the struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and preparing, unconsciously perhaps, for the fresh life 
that awaited it in the nineteenth. And the charge, in 
general, stands proved—which makes lovers of the 
Church the more grateful to the authors of this work 
for presenting the other and more attractive side of 
the picture. 

The characteristic of the time was the desire to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the existing state of 
things. Political considerations, the almost morbid 
fear in Church affairs of anything tending to ‘‘ enthu- 
siasm”, regarded as the high road to either Popery 
or Puritanism, alike contributed to urge on men the 
merits of, nay, the necessity for, inaction. And thus 
such activity as is allowed to appear is on the intellec- 
tual side and as a rule in answer to attacks from 
hostile quarters on the Church’s Faith. The work of 
Butler, Berkeley, Warburton, Paley, to mention some 
of the more prominent alone, was directly undertaken 
in reply to the Deistic teaching, which largely had its 
origin with Locke and found support with such men as 
Toland and Matthew Tindal. It may not be out of 
place perhaps in this connexion to say a word upon the 
grandest specimen of Church literature of this period, 
the work of him whom Newman called ‘‘ the greatest 
name in the Anglican Church”. Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy” 
has been, from the time of Pitt down to our own day, 
constantly misunderstood. His method and his 
reasoning, his choice of probability as the clue to 
many problems of human life, are viewed as represent- 
ing the sum of his religious thought, while in reality 
they are but the garb in which he clothed the truth 
he was anxious to impress upon those for whom he 
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wrote, the Deists. Stated in terms of Christian teach- 
ing, his position would have been ruled out by his 
opponents. The force of Butler’s argument lies in the 
very fact that he takes his opponent on his own 
ground, fights with his opponent’s own weapons, and 
says, in effect, that putting it on the lowest ground, 
and starting from the common and practical basis of 
intellect as applied to nature, reason will accord the 
balance of probability to the Christian revelation. 
Let those to whom Butler is but an unemotional 
Rationalist, study his Primary Charge as Bishop of 
Durham in 1751, and note the importance he attaches 
to the external forms and ceremonies of religion, and 
they may see reason to qualify that verdict. 

Space does not permit of more than the mere men- 
tion of other names, which testify to the ability with 
which the Church was served in this respect by her 
defenders. Daniel Waterland measuring swords with 
Clarke upon the Trinitarian controversy, William Law 
and Sherlock in their fights with Hoadly, Conybeare, 
another opponent of the Deists, all these and many 
more who are forgotten, fought to safeguard the Faith 
from what was undoubtedly the danger of the day— 
Unitarianism. Latitudinarianism, the Whig theology, 
found favour at Court and no small degree of support 
throughout the country. It found expression in the 
anti-subscription movement in the second half of the 
century ; and it was against the growth of this con- 
ception of Christianity that many Churchmen fought 
their keenest battles. One sentence from the writings 
of Bishop Horsley will serve to show the underlying 
similarity of the reasoning of the eighteenth century 
with that of our own day. ‘‘ Practical religion and 
morality”, he says, ‘‘ are not the same. Such teaching 
reduces practical Christianity to heathen virtue ”. 

The reader will we think be grateful for the informa- 
tion given to him on the much vexed question of the 
Methodist movement. Its development is matter of 
history—the results to which it led are matters of 
opinion upon which the final word can of necessity 
never be said. The test by which the question is here 
tried is by asking which was the source whence the 
followers of Wesley drew their main inspiration? The 
Church or their own organisation? And if the answer 
is, as it surely must be, that it was from the latter, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that separation was 
ultimately inevitable. John Wesley, and to a far 
greater degree his successors, fell into the too common 
error of mistaking the shortcomings of individuals for 
inherent evils in the system of which @hose individuals 
were the unworthy representatives—and he profoundly 
miscalculated the nature of his own movement in its 
relation to the system of the Church in failing to see 
that they were cast upon totally different lines which 
must of necessity diverge. 

There is much else to which we should have wished 
to draw attention. The strange relations between 
the Evangelicals and Methodists, the influence upon the 
spiritual movement of the French Revolution and 
the ideas and suspicions which were engendered by it, 
the importance to the Church at this moment of being 
deprived of the right of assembly in Convocation—all 
these and many other lines of thought emerge from the 
study of this century of the Church's life. But enough 
has been said to show that in our opinion Mr. Relton’s 
claim that the law of continuity demands a somewhat 
fuller recognition of the Church under Hanoverian rule, 
is a just one, and that he and his predecessor in the 
work have done much to infuse new life into what 
have been too freely and too generally classified as 
dry bones. 


VILLENEUVE AT TRAFALGAR. 


“The Enemy at Trafalgar.” By E. Fraser. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 16s. net. 


N ILITARY ability and magnanimity usually go 

hand in hand, but Napoleon was an exception 
to this general rule, and seldom, if ever, showed any 
generous feeling for a subordinate who missed the mark 
or did not come up to expectations: impatient under 
failure, he dubbed Gravina an ass, Ganteaume a dullard, 
Villeneuve a coward and traitor who had no plan, no 


courage, no insight. Never was the Emperor more 
mistaken than in his estimate of Admiral Villeneuve, 
considered by Jurien de la Graviére ‘‘the most accom- 
plished officer, the most able tactician, though not the 
most resolute man, that the French Navy then pos- 
sessed”. The ‘‘Ordre pour l’Armée” issued to his 
captains before leaving Toulon, an exact copy of which 
is given in the Appendix to this book, is sufficient to 
establish Villeneuve’s reputation as a tactician for all 
time. In that memo he actually prophesied the form 
of attack that his fleet was called upon to guard against : 
‘*Tl cherchera 4 entourer notre arriére-garde, 4 nous 
traverser, et 4 porter sur ceux de nos vaisseaux qu’il 
aurait désunis, des pelotons des siens pour les envelopper 
et les réduire.” Gifted with so much intuition, how 
was it that Villeneuve made no effort to look outside 
the drill-book to frame some scheme that might parry 
a blow clearly foreseen? On the day of battle his 
tactical discernment was not at fault: he was able to 
perceive an advantage in the accidental disposition of 
his ships and drew attention to it in his official report 
in the following terms: ‘‘ Mais dans le genre d’attaque 
que je prévoyais que l’ennemi alloit nous faire cette 
irrégularité méme dans notre ligne ne me paraissoit pas un 
inconvénient.” Far from having no insight, Villeneuve 
was paralysed by his own cleverness; his tactical 
attainments made him so conscious of others’ short- 
comings that he felt himself unable to attempt any- 
thing novel with the means at his disposal. It is 
impossible to look upon the portrait of the gallant 
admiral without recognising it to be the likeness of a 
man doomed to failure given the circumstances in which 
he found himself placed: the worried eyebrows and 
drooping lines about the mouth are accounted for ta 
some extent by the high intellectual forehead. Ville- 
neuve might not have been so much of a pessimist had 
he been less of a student, but he could see every side of 
a question and consequently thought it useless to draw 
up plans for a fleet composed of ships, manned largely 
by landsmen, and commanded by officers some of 
whom, from want of sea-training could only carry out 
the simplest manoeuvres. Though the French com- 
mander-in-chief had good cause to doubt the capacity 
of the combined fleets to execute intricate evolutions, 
the names of his officers were a sufficient guarantee 
that he would not be defeated through any lack of 
valour. It is not surprising that we, on this side of 
the water, should have almost forgotten the individual 
commanders who upheld the honour of the French and 
Spanish flags at Trafalgar: the figure of Nelson has 
so engrossed the attention of his countrymen that most 
of them would find it difficult to name the English 
captains who helped him break up the allied fleets. 
Mr. Fraser has removed all excuse for not knowing our 
opponents better, for, after reading his book, “‘ Va de 
bon coeur” Cosmao, Lucas, ‘‘ Intrépide”’ Infernet, 
Valdez, Galiano, Churruca and their comrades seem to 
be old shipmates. 

We have often thought there was room for a book 
written in English which would give a description of 
Trafalgar from the enemy’s point of view, and Mr. 
Fraser’s account of the battle compiled from French 
and Spanish records will be very useful to check the 
numerous versions, good, bad, and indifferent, now in 
existence which have had to rely more or less on British 
sources for their information. Sir Cyprian Bridge 
has already had resort to the ‘“‘ Times” to notice the 
plan made by Captain Magendie shortly after the 
battle, reproduced in the Appendix by special permis- 
sion of the Minister of Marine, M. Thomson. This is 
the first time the plan has been published and it is 
difficult to say yet whether it will help to clear up dis- 
puted points arising out of the controversy over 
Trafalgar and the Nelson touch. After Nelson had 
made his signal to bear up and sail E.N.E., the English 
ships appeared to Admiral Villeneuve ‘‘se diriger en 
masse sur mon arriére-garde”’. He therefore gave the 
order to wear ‘“‘tous a la fois”. By wearing together 
the French ships, which would have been the object of 
Collingwood’s attack had the combined fleet continued. 
on the starboard tack, became the van, and whatever 
preliminary manceuvres Nelson may have had in 
his mind for getting his divisions into position for 
the contemplated attack from to windward must have 
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been upset by Villeneuve’s counter-move. Mr. Fraser 
has taken extracts from the narratives of eye-witnesses, 
which give an excellent idea of the actual engagement 
as seen from the blood-stained decks of the French and 
Spanish ships, and it is not of much importance that 
the reports of Admiral Villeneuve and Captain Lucas 
have suffered somewhat in translation, for since the 
French versions are given, they can be read in the 
original. The plates add considerably to the attraction 
of this fascinating and useful book, the portraits of 
those officers who did their best to maul the British fleet 
being particularly interesting. We cannot put down 
‘“*The Enemy at Trafalgar” without feeling we know 
something about him and would like to know more. 
“Tant de courage et de dévouement meéritoit une 
meilleure destinée”—and no Englishman will dispute 
it. ‘‘Mafiana, al mar”! It is magnificent but—our 
thoughts turn instinctively from the chivalrous Gravina 
to Cervera, Makaroff and Rozhdestvensky. Their spirit 
was the same, 
** Ave Cesar, morituri te salutant ” ! 


THE WINDSOR PICTURES. 


**The Royal Collections of Paintings.’ Vol. II.: Windsor 
Castle. Eighty photogravures, with introduction 
and descriptive text by Lionel Cust. London: 
Heinemann. 1906. 10 guineas. 


WE gave a general description of this splendid 
publication on the appearance of the first part, 
dealing with the royal collection at Buckingham Palace. 
The material for the second part is drawn from Windsor 
Castle, and Mr. Cust, in his introduction, gives an 
account of the vicissitudes of the pictures that now 
form the collection there. The first catalogue of pictures 
at the G@astle was that made by William Chiffinch in 
1688 at the end of James II.’s reign. Some of these, 
such as the Vandycks, still remain ; but it was not till 
George IV.’s reign that the Castle was modernised and 
made splendid as a royal residence. Wyatt's designs 
date from 1824 and the changes took some years. 
George IV. did not live to see the collections completely 
rearranged, and further changes were made in the reigns 
preceding that of the present King, whose accession was 
followed by a complete overhauling of the collections in 
the various palaces, and some interchanges of pictures. 
The collection at Windsor is more generally accessible 
and therefore more familiar than the Buckingham Palace 
pictures. Its chief, though not its only treasures, are in 
portraiture. The first great name is that of Holbein, 
four of whose works are reproduced. Then comes 
the great series of Vandycks, too well known for 
comment, of which twelve are given. His follower 
Dobson is represented by a portrait of James, Duke of 
York. Of the distinctively English School Hogarth is 
represented by his portrait of Garrick and his Wife. 
Reynolds, who was not greatly in favour at Court asa 
portrait painter, figures with four pieces, of which his 
baby princess and dog is the most genial, and Cotes 
with one. It is Gainsborough who shines most largely 
in the charmingly spontaneous series of princes and 
princesses, full of his own fire and charm; there is 
the famous Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the 
‘*Perdita” sketch; and there is a curiosity from his 
hand in the Windsor collection, the unfinished ‘* Diana 
and Actzon”, his only essay in the mythological field. 
Zoffany (whose amusing group of the Academy in 1772 
is given), Lawrence, Hoppner, Wilkie, and Sir Francis 
Grant follow, and of modern English painters Millais 
is represented by his portrait of Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Orchardson’s remarkable essay in 
Court painting, his group of four generations, is not 
given. The tale is completed by Von Angeli’s portrait 
of Queen Victoria at eighty, by Benjamin Constant’s 
terrible portrait of the same queen, and Detaille’s 
photographic rendering of the King and the Duke of 
Connaught. Of portraits not in the Court line there 
are examples by Rubens (besides a famous landscape), 
by Rembrandt and others, including an interesting Par- 
migiano of a youth. 

Among the pictures, not portraits, the lovely example 
of Vermeer is reproduced, and four examples of 


Canaletto, two of them excellent. The splendidly 
spaced and dignified portrait of the Duke of Urbino: 
hitherto ascribed to Melozzo da Forli is also given. 
Mr. Cust inclines to a later view that it is by Jodocus 
van Wassenhove, but this is doubtful. 

This brief enumeration is enough to show how 
splendid the collection is, but also how weak in modern 
portraits and painting generally. No modern portrait 
is included worthy to hang beside the older ones, no 
picture later than Wilkie’s fine Holyrood composition, 
and no landscape at all by modern masters. Perhaps. 
some day an art-loving prince will arise and take up: 
the tale. 

To each picture is attached an historical and critical’ 
note by the editor, and the reproductions give an ex- 
cellent idea of the pictures chosen. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


The outstanding question in the August Reviews is the 
Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline. Four articles are devoted 
to it in the “ Nineteenth Century”: by Canon Hensley 
Henson who finds the discussion of the report so “extra- 
ordinarily difficult” that he writes on it not only in the 
“ Nineteenth Century” but in the “Contemporary” as well 
and promises further articles; by Sir George Arthur who 
declaring the report to be impracticable favours “doing 
nothing” but by scriptural deference to the Prayer Book help- 
ing to form “an atmosphere of obedience” ; by Mr. Herbert 
Paul who thinks the report has revived Disestablishment as a 
practical issue, which has also been “stimulated” by the 
attitude of High Churchmen towards the Education Bill ; 
and, of course, one by Lady Wimborne. Canon Henson 
lends colour to Mr. Paul’s suggestion when he says that 
the report gives victory to the party which repudiates the- 
Christianity of the Reformation. “That victory cannot be: 
reconciled with Establishment ; it presupposes the surrender 
of the claim to be the National Church in any intelligible and 
effective sense. Any serious attempt to restrain Ritualistic 
vagaries by revising the Established system on Tractarian 
principles, or, which comes to the same thing, to pass into law 
the recommendations of the latest Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline, will precipitate Disestablishment. 
The fact that such men as the Commissioners have found them- 
selves compelled by the exigencies of the actual situation to 
sign this report, indicates that the way is open for the first 
statesman who chooses to make his name by drafting and carry- 
ing through Parliament a Bill for the destruction of the Church of 
England as a National Church.” In the “Fortnightly” Mr. H. P. 
Russell urges that they who reject State control should submit 
themselves to Pius X., “ since only under his spiritual authority 
and government can they in substantive fact belong to a Catholic 
jurisdiction”, a statement intelligible from a Roman Catholic, 
but neither helpful nor convincing. The report meets with 
more cordial approval at the hands of the editor of the 
“National Review”, who welcomes its sensible suggestions 
and regrets that it should have to be presented to a bitter non- 
conformist Parliament which may be expected to refuse the 
legislation advocated by the Commissioners. As _ political 
dissenters, cherishing grudges and grievances against the 
Church of England, the Radicals will, in the opinion of the 
“ National”, refuse to give her the opportunity of setting her 
house in order. 

Mr. Victor Marsden in the “Fortnightly” throws out some 
suggestions towards a “practical” realisation of an Anglo- 
Russian entente, for which he thinks recent events have pre- 
pared both peoples. His idea of a practical proposal is that 
as the Russian intellectual is taking constitutionalism from 
Great Britain, Russia should also take from us some of our 
capital and permit us to show her how to employ it profitably. 
He would send a party of commercial explorers to Russia, 
whose business it would be to study Russian needs, and he 
would foster enterprise by starting a British bank at Moscow. 
He is hardly fortunate in the occasion of his advocacy. That 
the British and the Russians understand each other better 
than they did is undoubted, but if anything could convince 
us that their differences are irreconcilable it is Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s assurance that Russia has no hostile intentions 
towards England. Mr. Carnegie writes in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” on “The Cry of ‘Wolf!’” and makes the moving 
confession that he has never yet been able to obtain from any 
source a reasonable explanation why Russia should desire to 
take upon herself the burden of India. He proceeds to advise 
us as to the true policy of Great Britain in India: we are to say 
to the dependency “some day soon” that she can have self- 
government as Australia and Canada have. He throws out 
the mischievous suggestion that India knows quite well we 
do not keep our army there to meet Russia but as a protection 
against herself. As for the German “ wolf” it is upon the land 
not the seas that Germany is to be feared. Mr. Carnegie must 
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have learned of the Government’s naval policy with real 
pleasure, but his views are hardly borne out by the facts 
given by Mr. Archibald Hurd, also in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ”, in his account of the Kaiser’s dream of world empire, or 
‘by Mr. Arthur Lee who in the “ National” advances a plea 
for maintaining our battleship programme. Mr. Lee writing 
with all the authority of a late Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
‘denounces the Government’s quixotic pursuit of international 
‘disarmament and says sea power will go to the nation which 
‘first gets a fleet of “ Dreadnoughts”. Not less emphatic is a 
critic in “ Blackwood’s” in dealing with Mr. Haldane’s army 
proposals. He frankly asserts that the reduction of the land 
forces by a single combatant is an act of treason and he does 
not disguise the dismay and disgust with which he regards the 
Government scheme. 

Four articles in the reviews on financial matters should 
give the economic optimist, who is quite satisfied with our 
swelling trade returns, material for a little hard thinking if he 
is not so completely self-possessed that adverse balances cannot 
affect him. Mr. E. E. Williams in the “ Monthly Review” 
thinks capitalism has done its work and that what is wanted is 
an application of the collectivist idea which will enable the 
community to participate in the huge profits of big concerns 
without destroying the incentive to individual energy. Perhaps 
this suggestion might best be described as an adaptation of the 
— of the Death Duties to the efforts of the living. “We 
should change from an era of unrestrained capitalism to an 
era of restrained social individualism.” Mr. Holt Schooling 
in the “Fortnightly” subjects local finance to careful and 
ingenious tabular examination, and declares it to be unsound. 
Mr. J. W. Cross in the “ Nineteenth Century ” diagnoses the 
“malaise of the money market”. We have heard a good deal 
lately from Lord Goschen and bankers of inadequate gold 
reserves and tight money. Mr. Cross shows how serious the 
‘situation has become, notwithstanding that the world’s gold pro- 
duction in the last fifteen years has amounted to 700 millions or 
about half the total of the whole nineteenth century. The liabili- 
ties of the banks in the United Kingdom on account of deposits 
have gone up since 1873 from £500,000,000 to £1,100,000,000, 
but the bullion held in reserve by the Bank of England has only 
increased from £23,000,000 to £ 35,000,000. Foreign countries 
have claims against us which might have to be met in gold 
at any moment, and if those claims were suddenly presented 
en bloc, it is hard to imagine what would happen. What is the 
secret of the present gold scarcity if not actual famine? Mr. 
Cross is confident that it is to be found in our ever-growing 
adverse trade balances. In other words exports, visible 
and invisible, do not pay for our imports. We have shipped 
to Germany in the last thirty-three years on balance no less a 
sum in gold than £100,000,000. Financial writers, who rejoice 
in our increasing imports, which it is said are evidence of our 
wonderful spending power, in the same breath demand that 
bankers should keep a larger stock of gold. The two processes 
Mr. Cross contends are mutually exclusive. If members of 
the Government and the Cobden Club cannot understand this, 
the City ought to have no difficulty in appreciating its 
significance, and Mr. Cross has done real service in drawing 
attention to the fact that there is a point beyond which excess 
of imports becomes a positive danger to British credit. Mr. 
R. M. Horne Payne in his advice in the “ National Review” 
as to the best method of investment—he recommends a care- 
fully selected and properly qualified stockbroker—touches 
another phase of this subject. He is not satisfied with the 
part played by the banker, whose “apathy” strikes him as 
imposing a prohibitive handicap on British industry. A leading 
banker, speaking some months ago against tariff reform, said it 
was due to free trade that commerce centred in London to such 
an extent that the English banks did not even need to issue 
dollar drafts. “A more ludicrous perversion of fact, as far as 
the exchange business is concerned, cannot be imagined. The 
only effect of the refusal of the majority of our banks to issue 
drafts in dollars has been to drive this business into other 
hands. The great foreign banks, the Crédit Lyonnais, the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, the Crédit Industriel, the Dresdner 
Bank, the Deutsche Bank and the Swiss Bank, have come into 
our midst mainly to secure it, and, in fact, live on it, and with 
one or two great foreign bill and bullion dealing houses, the 
Bank of Montreal, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and the 
Morgans, Speyers, and other great American houses actually 
own and control it.” 

Some of the occasional articles in the reviews are excellent 
reading this month. Mr. W. H. Mallock courageously 
attempts an impartial estimate of Tennyson and Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s conception of life and poetry. In his judgment Mr. 
Austin’s faults are not due to incapacity but to a radical defect 
in the theory deliberately adopted by him as to what good 
poetry is. It strikes one as a little amusing to be told later 
that “ inaccurate, insufficient and self-obsessing as he certainly 
is in the execution of his poetry—presenting in these respects 
a marked contrast to his predecessor—he in himself equals and 
probably excels Lord Tennyson in his general conception of what 
reat poetry is”. “A Literary Agent” in the “ Fortnightly” is 
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derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profit are large, and 
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Why Pay Rent? 


The BRITISH HOMES SCHEME enables Policy holders to 
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encumbrance. Particulars post free. 
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M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 
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NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 
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(@ 4 PER CENT. INCREASING POLICY 
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Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal. 
Conditions. 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after D b 
31st, 1908. 

RINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 

REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


a my Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS £60,000,000. 


Guaranteed 5% Investment 


Policies with most liberal conditions are now issued by the 


GRESHAM. 


Annual Income £1,360,556 
Total Payments waite Policies £21,446,635 
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convinced that the “ ideal ” agent may be of good service alike 
to author and publisher. Alys Hallard in the “ Independent” 
has a charming preliminary appreciation of Renan’s early note- 
books, which his daughter is about to publish. The “ Recollec- 
tions of a Board School Teacher” in the “Monthly Review ” 
are something more than reminiscent: the article is a plea 
for the extension of greater consideration to the teacher in 
legislation. 

Mr. Earl Hodgson in the “ Nineteenth Century” discusses 
the influence of the weather on fish, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in_ “Blackwood” writing picturesquely and pleasantly on 
“Folk, Fish, and Flowers in Montenegro” explains how he 
tried the dry fly in Albania. He thought to astonish the natives 
by adopting the craft which had “its origin in the necessity 
for circumventing the abnormal vigilance instilled by genera- 
tions of anglers into the trout of the pellucid chalk streams of 
Hampshire”. But the conditions were not favourable. The 
“streams were too fast or too cold, and the native astonishment 
has apparently yet to come. 


‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Aoit. 


The study of electoral statistics seems to have its votaries in 
France as in England but the result is equally futile. Wehave 
here an elaborate article by M. de Witt Guizot who proves 
conclusively that the French Government enjoys a majority 
greatly out of proportion to the number of votes cast. The 
actual majority of voters for the Government was only about 
one and a half million above those voting for other parties and 
half this number represents almost exactly the total number of 
Government functionaries without counting their relatives, 
allies and hangers-on. Knowing as we do the effect of the 
Government pressure upon such persons it is shown to demon- 
stration how the crushing defeat of the opposition parties was 
effected. The laws are therefore made by a group representing 
only about one-third of the adult citizens of the country. 
Instead of a majority of 215, the Government ought to have 
one of 106. We are well accustomed to these calculations by 
defeated parties in this country and the result is startling and 
a gross violation of all ends that popular government was 
intended to serve, but no one cares to put proportional repre- 
‘sentation in practice. The other articles call for little notice. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHEOLOGY 
AND ART. 


“Journal des Savants.” Juillet. Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 

“art gréco-bouddhique, premier article,” by M. Georges 
Perrot, is a review of an interesting book by M. A. Foucher on 
“Les bas-reliefs gréco-bouddhiques du Gandhara” (Paris : 
Leroux. 1905). M. Maurice Croiset gives us the concluding 
pert of his masterly study on “ La fatalité chez Sophocle”, 
analysing this time “(Edipus Tyrannus,” “ Philoktetes,” and 
“(Edipus Coloneus.” The temple of Ra, at Riqqah-Abousir, 
lately excavated by the Germans, forms the object of an ex- 
‘cellent article by M. G. Foucart: the most remarkable monu- 
‘ment here commented upon is the first temple of the Memphitic 
period yet published. M. A. Rivaud’s “La préparation du 
catalogue critique et chronologique des ceuvres de Leibniz ” 
(1) puts before us the scholarly and exhaustive method under 
which the gigantic work undertaken by the French and 
German Academies of Sciences will be carried out. 


‘Monuments et Mémoires publiés par l’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. (Fondation Eugene Piot.)” Tome xiii. 
fascicule 1. Paris: Leroux. 20fr. 


The Louvre has just added one jewel more to the many 
‘marvels it contains. The stone portrait-bust of the mysterious 
heretic king Amenothés 1V—Akhonatoun, of the eighteenth 
dynasty (fourteenth century B.C.) is a perfect dream of exquisite 
and refined beauty. Any true lover of art who looks at it 
‘otherwise than en passant will soon get fascinated by it, and 
‘experience that inexpressible spell which makes the soul thrill 
and which the eternal Beautiful alone, under whatever form it 
is expressed, is capable of producing. The two “héliogravures” 
here given are as perfect as reproductions can be, but the 
‘original must be seen to make one fully realise how wonderfully 
lovely it is. The accompanying text is unfortunately very hard 
reading. M. Georges Bénédite’s ideas on art and archeology 
are of a rather dim and nebulous nature, and their vagueness 
is further increased by their expression in endless and often un- 
‘grammatical sentences. Very beautiful too, but of a quite 
different and somewhat commonplace kind of beauty, is the 
“Téte égyptienne du Musée de Bruxelles”, which M. Jean 
‘Capart puts before us. His article, without teaching us any- 
‘thing new, is quite to the point. The “Fresques byzantines 
de Néréditsi, d’aprés les aquarelles de M. Brajlovski”, by 
M. Jean Ebersolt, will appeal to all who are concerned with 
Byzantine art. The stone relief of “Saint Mathieu écrivant 
‘sous la dictée de lange”, bought in 1905 by the Louvre from 
the Musée municipal de Chartres, forms the object of an 
interesting and learned article by M. André Michel. M. Ray- 
mond Keechlin contributes an excellent study on “ Les retables 


francais en ivoire du commencement du XIV¢® siécle”, and 
M. Gaston Migeon gives us in “Trois faiences orientales 
lustrées au Musée du Louvre” another capital article on a 
subject over which he is full master. In comparing the 
“Retable de Boulbon” lately acquired by the Louvre, with 
some miniatures signed by Chugoinot, M. F. de Mély suggests 
that this painter might also be the author of the Retable. Last 
but not least comes M. Etienne Michon’s “ Note additionnelle 
sur un bas-relief de bronze du Musée du Louvre” in which the 
author shows in a clever and conclusive way that the bronze 
relief in the Wallace collection representing dancing girls, and 
its companion at the Louvre, are both by Gouthiére, the cele- 
brated “ ciseleur et doreur” of King Louis XVI. 


“Revue Archéologique.” Mai-Juin. Paris: Leroux. 6fr. 


Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell gives us the continuation of 
her “ Notes on a Journey through Cilicia and Lycaonia”, with 
interesting illustrations. In “Les strateges nabatéens de 
Madeba”, M. Clermont-Ganneau comments on the duplicate 
lately acquired by the Louvre of an inscription presented by 
the Sultan to Pope Leo XIII. on his jubilee ; the two texts are 
identical, and come from the same place : they date from the 
year 37 A.D., and their importance is all the greater since 
they are indirectly connected with the story of S. John the 
Baptist. We have pointed out already the great interest of 
M. Maurice Besnier’s “ La Collection Campana et les Musées 
de Province” and of M. P. Monceaux’ “ Enquéte sur I’épigra- 
phie chrétienne d’Afrique”, continuations of which are given in 
this number. 


“L’Art et les Artistes.” 
main. 1.50fr. 


On the occasion of “Le Troisitme Centenaire de Rem- 
brandt”, M. Gustave Geffroy contributes an extremely interesting 
summary of what is known of Rembrandt’s family life, but this 
unfortunately amounts to very little. The private history of 
the painter, who represents in art what Shakespeare repre- 
sents in literature, is nearly as obscure as that of Shake- 
speare itself. M. Camille Mauclair’s notice on “Ernest 
Laurent”, and M. Francisco Acebal’s on the Spanish painter 
Sorolla y Bastida, are both excellent pieces of art criticism. 
“Les Premiers Salons de Constantinople”, by M. Adolphe 
Thalasso, is quite a revelation ; we had no idea that art was so 
extensively cultivated on the shores of the Bosphorus as to 
admit of an exhibition of pictures by natives. 


“Gazette des Beaux- ” Juillet. Paris: 8 Rue Favart. 
7.50fr. 

In “Les ‘ Antiquités judaiques’ de Joséphe a la Bibliothéque 
Nationale”, M. Paul Durrieu gives an historical account of the 
magnificent manuscripts partly illustrated by Jean Fouquet 
for Jean duc de Berry, the second volume of which France 
owes to the liberality of King Edward and of Mr. H. Yates 
Thompson. “Les Peintures décoratives de Paul Robert dans 
lEscalier du Musée de Neuchatel”, if somewhat cold and 
destitute of real sincerity, are at least effective ; they are very 
well explained here by M. H. de Geymiiller. The tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth century remains of the abbey of Santo 
Domingo de Silos form the object of an excellent study by 
M. E. Bertaux. We have already pointed out the quite 
exceptional excellence of M. Paul Jamot’s reviews of “ Les 
Salons de 1906”, the third and last of which is given here, 
comprising “ Sculpture, Dessins et Gravure, Arts décoratifs, 
Architecture”. “Deux Tableaux de Francois Guérin”, by 
M. Casimir Stryenski, and “ Madame Récamier 4 l’Abbaye-au- 
Bois et le tableau original de Dejuinne” are good contributions 
to the history of French painting. 


“ La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50fr. 


All that remains now of the ancient patriarchal palace of 
the Lateran—the Popes’ residence from the IVth till the 
XIVth century—is the Scala Santa, and at the top of it a 
small chapel built by Leo III., the contemporary of Charles 
the Great, and restored during the XIIIth century by 
Nicholas III.: it is known under the name of Sancta Sanc- 
torum, on account of the intensely venerable relics it shelters. 
Except the Pope himself, or a cardinal specially delegated 
by him, and the Passionist monk who has to renew the 
candles and to keep them burning, nobody is allowed to 
enter the chapel, which is closed by a trellis-work bronze gate, 
inscribed with the names of Innocent III. and Nicholas III. 
A writer of the XIIth century, John the Deacon, relates that 
the relics, enshrined in priceless reliquaries, were deposited by 
Leo III. in a chest of cypress wood, but as the altar itself is 
protected by a strong iron railing which had not been opened 
since 1521, nobody knew till quite lately whether the chest with 
its valuable contents was still there. In 1903, after an interval 
of nearly four hundred years, the bronze gate and the iron 
railing were opened again for a special purpose, and the chest 
and the treasures therein were found intact, as John the Deacon 
had described them ; thanks to the endeavours of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres and of the Société des Anti- 
quaires de France, and to the kindness of the present Cardinal 
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Secretary of State, M. Ph. Lauer has obtained the privilege of 
viewing and studying the long-hidden marvels, before they are 
locked up again, perhaps for centuries. In “Le Trésor 
du ‘Sancta Sanctorum’ au Latran”, he gives us a first sketch 
of what he has seen himself, pending a complete publication in 
“ Les Monuments Piot ”. The objects described and illustrated 
are, we scarcely need telling, of unique and paramount interest. 
In his second and concluding article on “ La Peinture francaise 
au début du XVe siécle: Le Maitre des Heures du Maréchal 
de Boucicaut”, M. Paul Durrieu examines a series of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, the miniatures of which he all traces to the 
master he specially studies here. ‘Un disciple de Goya: 
Eugenio Lucas” is a good monograph of a most remarkable 
realistic painter. “Les Salons de 1906, III.” is devoted this 
time to “La Gravure” by M. Emile Dacier, and “ Les Médailles 
et les Gemmes gravées” by M. E. Babelon. M. F. de Mély’s 
“La Renaissance et ses Origines frangaises ” is very interesting 
as is all that this eminent critic writes, but this time he is rather 
paradoxical. 


‘‘Art et Décoration.” Juillet. Paris: Librairie Centrale des 
Beaux-Arts. 2f. 

In “Les Salons de 1906: Quelques peintres, quelques 
tableaux” M. Léonce Bénédite gives us a selection of the best 
ictures from the last exhibitions in Paris: the text and the 
illustrations are equally excellent. We do not admire “Le 
Monument Segantini” which M. Fierens-Gevaert represents as 
one of Leonardo Bistolfi’s masterpieces. ‘La Sculpture aux 
Salons” by M. Paul Vitry reveals nothing but mediocrities, 
with one exception : “ Jeunesse,” by M. A. Leslie—which is a 
gem. 


‘*Les Arts.” Juillet. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Italiens. 2f. 


Under the heading “Au Musée de Versailles ” M. Frédéric 
Masson examines the latest rearrangement of the great French 
historical museum, with a glance at the previous ones. The 
pictures reproduced are mainly interesting from a documentary 

int of view. M. P. André Lemoisne studies the miniatures 

m the “ Exposition des CEuvres d’Art du XVIII siécle a la 
Bibliothéque nationale,” and gives us lovely illustrations of some 
of the best “ Promenades artistiques.” The sixth “Au Musée 
du Trocadéro,” by M. André Michel, is as interesting as all 
the others. 


For this Week’s Books see page 182, 
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&c., &c. 
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\ present in our Showrooms. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the Various Countries of the 


World. 110 Maps and a List of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Size 
when shut, 17 by 23 inches. beta 26 2 Imperial folio, half morocco, extra. 
rice £12. 


“ There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 


Containing 50 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With 
an alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to. Price 2ss. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


‘Containing so Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With an 
alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Revised and Enlarged. Imperial &vo. i 


€ 25s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With an 
alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Second Edition. Revised to date. Size 7} by 12 inches. Price ros. 6d. 


TOURIST SEASON, 1906. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“The pioneers in their own particular class.” 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 


SEVENTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised throughout. 
Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A. 
645 pages, 43 Maps and Plans, crown &vo. 9s. 
“ The very best guide to Ireland."—Freeman's Journal. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


EIGHTH EDITION, Remodelled, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. 
Edited by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. 
590 pp. (thin paper), 57 Maps and Plans, crown &vo. ros. 6d. 
“* Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.” —Scotsman., 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. 


NINETEENTH EDITION, Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. 
With 34 Maps and Plans, 664 pp. (thin paper), crown &vo. 10s. 
“‘ The best Swiss guide-book published in English.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL- 
TALK : 


Being a Collection of Questions, Phrases, and Vocabularies in 
English, French, German, and Italian, 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Revised, Aug d, and Brought up to Date, with New Introductory Section 

Size 5 in. by 3} by } in., cloth, rounded —s 752 pp., thin paper ; weight, 7} oz., 
3s. 6d. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Page gratis. 
Complete List of English and Foreign Handbooks, with 
Specimen Map and Plan, gratis on application. 
1906 EDITION. 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


STANFORD'S CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS 
jon. 


post free on applicati 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
FICTION 


The Guarded Flame (W. B. Maxwell); The Eglamore Portraits 
(Mary E. Mann). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Collusion (Thomas Cobb). Rivers. 6s. 

The Woman’s Victory, and other Stories (Maarten Maartens), 
Constable. 6s. 

A Widow by Choice (Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken). Laurie. 


6s. 
The Corner House (F. M. White). Ward, Lock. 6s. 


HISTORY AND ARCH.-EOLOGY 
Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits of English 
Historical a who died between 1714 and 1837. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 75. 6a, net. 


VERSE 
Anacreon (Translated by Thomas Stanley). Bullen. 6s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Psyche and Soma (Wellen Smith). Richards. 35. 6d. net. 


Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XXXVII. 
L’Ongle de l’Europe (Louis Michaud). Paris: 3/7. 50. 
Should our Railways be Nationalised? (W. Cunningham). Romanes. 


2s. 6d. 
Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. J. and J. Paton. Is. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGUsT:—The Financial Review 
of Reviews, 1s. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; Osterreichische 
Rundschau, 3. ; The Estate Magazine, 6d. ; Current Litera- 
ture, 25¢.; Ord och Bild (Stockholm), 147; The Open 
Court, 6d. ; The Law Magazine and Review, 55. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a useful Catalegue of Popular Current Literature, and one of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La-plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1906 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L°OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price tid. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
xs. 
Half Year ... he ow OFF 2 
Quarter Year ow on oo BOF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southamtton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


XUM 


11 August, 1906 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


MESSRS. METHUEN eg 40 call the attention of readers of Fiction to their List of Novels which 


they will publish during the Summer and Autumn. 


This List will be sent to any applicant. 


Methuen’s Popular 


Novels seem likely to repeat the success of the Autumn of 1903, for the first Novel, LADY BETTY ACROSS 
THE WATER, by the Authors of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,” is already in its Sixth Edition, and 
Mr. JOHN OXENHAM’S New Novel, PROFIT AND LOSS, és also enjoying a great success, the first 


Two Large Editions being exhausted within a week of publication. 


A THIRD EDITION ts now ready. 


MESSRS. METHUEN uve jus! published THE GUARDED FLAME, fhe New Novel by W. B. 


MAXWELL, Author of “‘ Vivien,” the great success in Fiction of the Autumn of 1905. 


They have also tssued 


a most delightful and captivating Story by Mrs. M. E. MANN, entitled TAE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. 


For other Novels see below. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Martin Harpiz. 


With 24 Hlustrations in Colour and Collotype, wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
: The Connoisseur's Library. 
This book covers the whole history of colour-illustration in England from the 
Book of St. Albans to the three-colour process of to-day. Interesting notes are 
given on authors, artists, and publishers, and the most important coloured books 
are fully described. Separate chapters are devoted to such men as Le Blon, Blake, 
Ackermann, Rowlandson, Alken, Cruikshank, and Baxter. 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Evccumse Sratey. 


With many Illustrations, royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

_ “In dealing with the Guilds of Florence he touches the la J life of the Floren- 
tines. It brings knowledge of the minute details of their workaday life without 
which it is impossible to understand or appreciate the living beauty of their great 
artists’ achievements in painting, in architecture, in sculpture, and in ag el 

ribune. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. 


With 40 Illustrations in Colour by Joun FuLteviove, R.I. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
This is a book in which the author has condensed, in a light and readable style, 
a great deal of curious information concerning the various places of historical 
interest in the Metropolis which are little known to the average visitor or reader. 
It is, in fact, a history of Londcn from the earliest days to tg00. 
Delightful and instructive.”—Scotsman. 
ed, judicious, and entertaining.” —Morning Leader. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dutt. 


With Illustrations in Colour by Frank SoutHGaTe. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

East Anglia has always been famous for its abundant wild life, and it was to 
protect the rare and valuable birds breeding in our easternmost counties that some 
of the earliest Bird Protection Acts were posed. “In Wild Life in East Anglia” 
Mr. W. A. Dutt, author of the “‘ Norfolk Broads,” deals with the past and present 
wild life of the district. He has much to say about the vanished breeding birds ; 
also t the most interesting species and bird colonies for which East lia is 
still remarkable. He treats of the wild barrens of Breckland, the old Fen wild life, 
the denes, dunes, and meal marshes, old methods of wild-fowling, as well as with 
a as swan-upping, bird-netting, rabbiting, and the experiences of fishers 
and fowlers. 


INFANT MORTALITY. By Georce Newman, M.D., 
D.Ph., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and Medical Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

_A systematic treatise on one of the most powsing social questions of the time. 
It is concerned with the present distribution and chief causes of the mortality of 
infants in Great Britain. 

“* Every municipality and public authority should study it."--Daily Telegraph. 

“ An unanswerable series of facts arguments ; a book of inestimable value to 
thousands yet unborn.”—Daily News. 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hutton. With 
many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. RimincTon. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“* Admirably written, with fine coloured pictures.”—Standard. 

“* Far superior to the average travel-book.”—J///ustrated London News. 

** One of the best rational guides to Spain that have come under our notice.” 

Daily Mai. 

“ All the chivalry, romance, and mystery of the country find the fullest and most 
charming expression from Mr. Hutton’s pen.”—Qween. 

“ This beautiful book.” —Daily Telegraph. 

Exquisite colour reproductions.” —Daily Chronicle. 

Vivid, brilliant, most faithful.”—Jlornzng Post. 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harrincton Sains- 
surY, M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An endeavour is here made to look away from the mere details of treatment to 
by or Ta principles which must hold the attention if disease is to be success- 
y combated. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Avsert E. 
Knicut. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘A book of exceptional merit which covers every side of the game. It is 
exceptional in two ways: because it studies character, the mind which lies behind 
the best play, as it does the best work, and because it presents aspirations towards 
an ideal and a philosophy of cricket which are sufficiently rare. Withal, Mr. 
Knight is thoroughly practical, as his pages show, and does not turn aside for the 
sake of mere anecdote.” —A thenaum. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By ANATOLE LE Braz. 
Translated by Frances M. Gostiinc. ith so Illustrations, of which 
10 are in Colour, by T. C. Gorcu. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, 
painted as only a Breton could paint it. : 
Gotch’s illustrations are wonderful.” — Daily Graphic. 
‘* A charming subject perfectly treated."—Morning Leader. 
“Wonderful character sketches."—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK OF THE RHINE: from Cleve to Mainz. By 


S. Bartnc-Goutp. With 48 Lilustrations, 8 of which are in Colour, crown 


8vo. 6s. 
A sketch of this notable river from Cleve, where it es into Holland, to 
of this river cannot be realised without a knowledge of the 


Mainz. The im 

part it has played in history, and of the three great Electorates’on its banks, and of 
the noble families that built their castles overlooking it. The whole is dealt with in 
a pleasant, gossiping style. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. By Mr. and 
C. N. Wittramson, Authors of The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 
vo. 6s. 

“It is a bright and pleasant story, good all through. The authors have 
achieved a real success in their presentation of a beautiful, wholesome, natural 
English girl." —Daily Telegraph: 

* The latest me 4 by these authors should prove as entertaining as its prede- 
cessors. To all who have not had the good fortune to read those that have come 
before, there will be the charm of novelty added to its brightness .....As usual, we 
have graphic and clever sketches." —Daily Chronicle. 

‘Any novel by Mr. and Mrs. Williamson is sure of a warm welcome without 
any letters of introduction that a review can give. From the outset the public is 
sure of something bright, h , and readable ..... Everybody is pleased—the 
Duchess, relations and friends, and last, but not least, the reader, who feels that he 
has had a frivolous and delightful time, and wishes he were at the beginning rather. 
than at the end of ‘ Lady Betty.’"—T77riéune. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwe tt. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A very powerful novel by Mr. W. B. Maxwell, whose novel “‘ VIVIEN " was. 
the great success of the autumn season of 1905. This book is entrancing in its 
interest and presents the picture of the home-life of a great philo opher—a life.into 
which human complications of profound and poignant tragedy enter. 


EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. By Mary E. Mann. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mrs. M. E. Mann’s new story is a delightful and engaging narrative of the 
early married life and matrimonial troubles of Mr. and Mrs. Eglamore, told ina 
vein of charming comedy and full of human interest from the first page to the last. 


THIRD EDITION. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. By Joun Oxenuam. 
8vo. 63. 
‘* A wholesome, vigorous, and extremely interesting novel.” —J/orning Leader. 
“* Tt is thoroughly readable and contains characters who win one’s ee." 
ribune. 


_ ‘Mr. Oxenham’s people are real people and he invests their doings and suffer- 
ings with much interest."—Lvening Standard. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. By RicHarp Marsu. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The story of a mystery—of how a man who was murdered was found to be stills 
alive ; of how he continued to live after he was dead ; of how he even married and 
was seen of all men, though the flesh was rotting off his bones. The story also, of 
a great love, of a man who lived in the service of love. 


ENDERBY. By Bertua SuHEtLey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The scene of the story is laid amid om seanewe surroundings of Australian 
station life, which the author knows so well. The secret round which the story 
is woven, planted first in the heart of a giri who is then little more than a child, and 
which is held to the last with the unswerving fidelity that belongs to a pure and 
simple nature, becomes as the action progresses a means of revealing all her 
changing moods and the enduring attributes of a woman born to be loved. 


THE BAR. By Marcery Wit.iams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A tale of life on the New Jersey Coast some seventy years ago. The heroine 
is a country girl in whom runs the blood of many seafaring generations, and with 
her story and those of the village folk about her is woven the mystery of a certain 
wreck on the sandbar, from which the novel takes its name. 


THE HA’PENNY MILLIONAIRE. By Georce Sun- 
suRY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“For amusing burlesque of a harmless description there are few recent novels 


that excel George Sunbury’s.”"—Dundee Advertiser. | 
‘It is so good tem; , $0 easily fantastic, so quaintly frivolous, that one cannot 


choose but read it.”"—Morning Leader. 


LAUGHING THROUGH A WILDERNESS. By James 
Barr. Crown 8vo. 6s. : ’ 
Resolved upon a wholly unconventional holiday, the author and two companions 
left London for Canada, and securing birch-bark canoes, plunged into that vast 
wilderness lying between the Ottawa and Hudson Bay. This book gives a most 
laughable account of the many adventures which befel the Londoners. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS. By VaucHan 
Kester. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The story is full of life and incident, and combines instruction with entertain- 
ment." — Scotsman. 


MAVE. By Ranpat Cuariton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ High attainment, freshness of grip, definite suggestion and force.” —Tribume. 
“ A true romance with a remarkable individuality of its own." —Jforning Leader. 
“ A strange and delicate web of romance.” —Speaker. 


CAESAR’S WIFE. By R. 


“A clever performance, full of rich poe 
A well-written story of politics and love.” —Pall Gazette. 


THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. By A. 
SerGeant. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A healthy, bright novel."—Scotsman. 
“* The story is admirably told and abounds in 4 


Crown 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Daily Pelegraplte 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


ULL COURSES for MATRICULATED ST 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Lrp., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


DENTS are provided in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
‘Theology at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. 
For prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 
~ Strand, W.C. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
Michaelmas Term commences October 8. 
Apply to the Vice-Principat, 13 Kensington Square. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—Preuiminary Scientiric (M.B. 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October 1st. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to P 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium, 
‘ Swimming-bath, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Cadet Corps, nator to 

«the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., orto the Secretary, 32 Sackville 
Street, London, W 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


-43 Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 

Modelling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


. UEEN ANNE’S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, near 


READING. 
A Church of England High School for Girls.—For vacancies next term 
(unexpected) apply at once to CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 

Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 

* Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshins, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


LJ URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Definite instruction in the History and 
Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coompes, Headmaster. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 

VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a competent Staff, prepares a 

‘ limited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


| R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903 : D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. Husse’ 
(Somerset Bs (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 ; J. M. Need- 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 
Old-established School for daughters of gentlemen.—Apply the Principat. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons. 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 
ounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
‘oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.— PRINCIPAL. 


RIGHTON.—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 
Brighton). A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 


Playing Field. Every comfort. 
Apply—H. G. A. Cuatmers, M.A. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 


WHueEELeR, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


SHBURNHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 

Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. Dry soil, 

bracing air, 500 feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : Miss Rupp, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL.— 
G.P.D.S.T.—For terms for Boarders and Illustrated Prospectus, apply 
HEADMISTRESS. 


ARIS.—Mlle. Exputson and Miss METHERELL have 
a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL in Paris. 
Excellent education. FFirst-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, 
Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, 
gymnasium. Practical cookery and dressmaking. 
Miss Metherell is in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, London, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. 


Hotels and Boarding houses. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 

versities, last year Public School's, &c. Recent successes: 1st class Previous 

Exam., Cambridge, Part II. Responsions, Oxford.—G. Cotvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 


Patron—The Marquis of rey <t K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headmaster's Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gy ium, 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist a and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. ° 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, PRopRIETREss. 


S INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘I'rials. For appoint- 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

| ay with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
al ul. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 


Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bet, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARGATE.—Coovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 
Girls. Preparation for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and ref i Autumn Term, September oath. 


M ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Mics Galloway (Newnham) offers 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 


Esp 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 
School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw CoLLece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


~*~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 
Divisions.—Fror ustrated Pri pectus address the Misses Norman. 
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Ss Royal Parade.—Board resi- 

dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
*bus.—Apply, Miss Bett. 


EASTBOURNE. — Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board 
residence or apartments. Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VauGHAN. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 

Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 

Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 

The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 

A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 

Central News Agency, Ltd., Capetown; Johannes- 
burg; Pretoria and all 

Cute = Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane ; 
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» Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
- Gordon & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland; Christchurch. 
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The Saturday Review. 


_ 


NOW READY. 


Ob 


W. DALTON. 


PRICE 5s. NET. 


Mr. Dalton’s New Book is made up of the articles which have appeared in 


the SATURDAY REvIEW during the past twelve months. 


The articles have been 


vevised, and a remarkable Bibliography of the game added. 


Tatler :—‘* By far the most complete 
and comprehensive work on the game 
which has yet been published. . . . Iam 
frequently asked why there is not some 
standard book on the game, which should 
generally be accepted as the one recognised 
authority on the subject. Well, here we 
have it at last.” 


Public Opinion says :—‘* Saturday ” 
Bridge’ presents so many fascinating pro- 
blems, and suggests such interesting and 
in some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the 
game.” 


World :—‘* Admirably lucid. . . Mr. 
Dalton has a way of imparting his instruc- 
tions and suggestions which is as pleasant 
as it is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agreeable or better qualified mentor.” 


Outlook :—‘* The most philosophic and 
ingenious work on Bridge yet written.” 


Daily Express :—*‘ Bids fair to be the 
standard book on the game. . . . A very 
complete and exhaustive treatise.” 


Lloyd's News :—** Most comprehensive 
work yet issued on the popular game. . . 
While clear and firm in his judgments the 
author is not unduly dogmatic.” 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by 
the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed 
Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a 
No Trump Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand 
in a No Trump Game 

The Play of the Third Hand 
against a Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second 
Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Publisher and Bookseller:—‘*We are 
convinced the work has only to be read 
to be recognised by all experts as the first 
of text-books on the subject yet issued.” 


Times :—‘* These agreeably written 
papers on points of policy and customs by 
a well-known authority will attract Bridge 
players.” 


Sunday Times says :—‘‘ As an authority 
on Bridge, Mr. Dalton’s supremacy is 
acknowledged. ‘*‘ Saturday” Bridge’ is 
written not for the tyro, but for the player 
who already has a sufficient grasp of the 
game to desire an expert opinion as to 
what should be done in a particular set 
of circumstances.” 


Morning Leader :—‘‘Mr. Dalton may 
be called an eclectically practical teacher. 
. Everything he says is illuminating.” 


Tribune :—‘* The Bridge player who is 
anxious to improve and has not at his 
command the best of all methods—constant 
play with people who are better players 
than himself—may get a great deal of 
assistance from these sensible and instruc- 
tive pages.” 


Queen :—‘* Those who love Bridge for its 
own sake will do well to get ‘ ‘‘ Saturday ” 
Bridge.’ Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


The book is published in both white and art green cloths, so that purchasers 
It ts on sale at all booksellers and railway bookstalls. 


If there is any difficulty in getting the book, tt will be sent post free on receipt 
of 5s. 3a. direct from the office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


may make their chotce. 
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THE FAMOUS THIN PAPER CLASSICS are steadily 
ae the whole available ground of English litera- 
spite of the numerous reprints now on the 
market, they maintain their unique character for 
perfection, for purity of text, soundness and artistic 
charm of production, and cheapness, Some of these 
dainty and portable volumes, which cost 3s. 6d. each, 
bound in leather, contain within a small compass five 
DOP or six times as much matter as the leather-bound 
volumes in other series which are sold at 2s. The 
type is very legible, the paper opaque, the binding 
durable, and the decorative details exceedingly artistic. 
The volumes are really uniform typographically as 
well as in outward appearance. The various colours 
O@™ of the bindings serve only to mark the different classes 
into which the series is divided. New volumes are 
constantly being added, not so fast but what the reader 
of moderate means may find himself able to acquire 
the whole series, All of these works are printed from 
new type and never from old plates. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS 


Printed in large clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper with 

otogravure Frontispiece and Title. -page to each volume, printed on 
Japanese vellum, from drawings by EpmuNb J. Suttivan, ALFRED GaRTH 
Jones, and HExnert Coe. Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 38. net. 

m. Three Vols. j olo’s Travels. 
Milton's Poems. Cc Cook’s Voya 

The Poems of Coleridge. 


Baco orks. 
S Poems. Chapman’s Homer's Iliads. 


Pepys D ° _ Chapman’s Homer’s Odysseys. 
Keats’ Poems. _ Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Poe's Cellini. 

Evelyn’s Di; ' Herrick’s Poems. 


fhe Vision of Dante. 

Lamb’s Works. 

Peacock’s Novels. 

Boswell’s Johnson. Two Vols. 

fj Hawthorne’s New England Ro- 


The mes and Poems of Ben 


on 

Sterne’s Nov els. 
Goldsmith's Miscellaneous 
Marlowe’s Plays and Poems. 
Spenser’ 's Faerie Queene. Two 


The Letters of Charles Lamb. 
The Essays of Addison. 
Mungo Park’s Travels. 


mances. 
fennyson’s Poems, 1830-59. 
Letters of Horace Walpole. 
Landor’s Shorter Works. 
Poems of Wordsworth. 
hy growning’s Poems. Two 
ols. 


Dae” CONTINENTAL TOURISTS WILL FIND 
THESE EXTREMELY USEFUL. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 


A series of Handy Books, dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various 
Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions, their Manners and Customs, 
Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems cf National Defence, their 
Industrial Life, Rural Life, Religious Life, Home Life, Amusements, and 
Local Governments. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; 
by post 3s. od. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


Lie. M. M.A. Danish Life. By J. Brochner. 
e. is H. E. 
Russian L Life. By H. E. Auction Life By Francis H 
_ Turkish Life. By L. M. J. Garnett. 
German Life. Seigien Life. By Demetrius C. 
Life. By Miss Hannah joulger. 
h. Swedish Life. By O. G. von 
Heidensta 


Spanish sh Life. By L. 
i. 


Italian Life. By Luigi V Greek Life. _™ W. Miller. 


Day” POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON SCIENCE, 
ART, HISTORY, &c. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


A Series of P. Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by Specialists, 
and usely Illustrated. Size 6 in. by 4 in., cloth, rs. each. 
tars. Life’s Mechanism. 
Primitive Man. The ‘Ute. 
The Earth in Past Ag Thou tne 
e n Pas es. ou; an 
The Solar System. Art “British 


oal. Wild F 


ity: 
Entinet ivilisations of the King Alfred. 

East. Fish Life. 
The Chemical Elements. Architecture. 
Forest and Stream. Euclid. 
The Weather. usic. 
The Atmosphere. Animal Life. 

Life: Bacteria. Lost Eng 

e Potter. The Empire 

The British Coinage. ichemy. 

otography. } p rans 
Religions. _ The Atlantic Cable. 
The Cotton t. _ Extinet Civilisations ef the 
Geographical very. West. 
The Mind. Climbing. 
The British Races. A Grain of Wheat. 
Eclips Wireless Teleg 
Ice fn tt the Present and Past. British Trades industry. 
The Wanderings of Atoms. Reptile Life. 

50 Volumes. 10,480 Pages. 1,720 Illustrations. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 


— LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


COLONIES, callin PLYM 
SEILLES. NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMED, CIBRALTAR, MAR. 


F. GREEN & CO., Offices : 
ewer’ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Avenue, London, 


For P. pply to the at Fenchurch A 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General pee Ad 
Estimates, and all of charge. Replies received. 


CCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR to leading Reviews 
desires Secretarial Work, Copying, Arranging, Correcting MS., &c. 
us » quick and correct writer. 
Herald,” clo Sarurpay 1EW, 33 Southampton Street, London, 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 


IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What's 
What and Who's Who of bookland from month 
to month. 


YOU should see the AUGUST NUMBER, 
6d. net, which contains an article showing that, 


| after the Bible and Shakespeare, Dickens is the 


“best seller” in the English language. 
THE publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 


send you a specimen copy of THE BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is copiously Illustrated with Reproductions from Old Masters, Photographs, 
Paintings and Drawings of some of the best Naval and Military "Artists of the 
day, and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the “‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and “Personal Intelli ence, a Diary of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of useful and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy Curonicce is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


A Specimen Ceey, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THe Manacer, Offices of the Army & Navy 
Curonicre (Department S.R.), 
lll JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 

The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 


OPEN LETTER TO MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 
‘*HUMBUG.” By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum, 


OrFices: 6 BELL’s BuitpiIncs, LONDON, E.C. 
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Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. 
£ssays in Criticism. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RussEtt. 


2 vols. 
‘A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


Austen LeicH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan, and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


The Eversley Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction J. W. Macxatt, M.A. In 7 vols. 
Vol. 11. D t y—2 Samuel. 
Vol. Ill. 1 Kinge—Esther. Vol. 1V. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Ilsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekici—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeravp. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


First Series. 
Second Series. 


PoLLARD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1933—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Leste STEPHEN and Sir Frepertck PoLLock. 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
With Intro- 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. I Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Avpis 
WricuT. 2vols. New Edition. 
to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883, Edited by W. A. WricuT. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


WRIGHT. 


and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Bartey SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic M were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


d. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of Engtand. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 
Earthwork out of Tusoany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of '' The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 
Literary Essays. 
€ ys on of the Modern Guides of English 

Thought in Matters of Faith. 
Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
bis Niece, EvizaBeTH M. Roscoe. 


Brief Literary Criticisms. Edited by his Niece, M. Roscor. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by the late Canon AinGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Works. 
Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Piace in Nature, and other Anthropological 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. 


FreDeRIC HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Institution of with Papers on The Pr of 
‘Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 

Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Corvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. : vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vole. 

The Essays of Elia 

Poems, Piays, ana “Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuar.es and Mary Lams. 

The ——— of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
Hietorioa! Essays. 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Voltaire. x vol. usseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the denpebeneitn 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. be eee 3 vols. 


12 vols. 


Essays. 


By 


13 vols. 


By the late J. B. LicutFoot, 


Burke. : vol. itudies in Literature. vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 
Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
‘Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 

Ecce Ho | Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shak With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmMETHAM and 
WituiaM Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 
New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


Essays in the His of Rel in the 
—, By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
The Works of Wordsworth. Edited Professor 


KniGHT. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched 
by H. Manesse. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 


Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorethy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE 
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LONDON LIFE 


ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


(A MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE ESTABLISHED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO). 


81, King William Street, London, E.C. 


Directors. 
FRANCIS HENRY BEAUMONT, Eso., President. 
EDMUND BOULNOIS, Eso., Vice-President. 
JOHN ASHLEY MULLENS, Esgq., Jr. 
GEORGE FREDERICK POLLOCK, 


GEORGE BAKER, Esq. 
WILLIAM EVILL, Esa. 
GEORGE HANBURY, Eso. Tue Ricut Hon. LORD STANLEY, K.C.V.O., C.B, 
JOHN BENJAMIN CHARLES HEATH, Esq. CHARLES JOHN STEWART, Esq. 


Actuary & Manager. 
CHARLES D. HIGHAM, F.I.A. 


MINIMUM PREMIUMS. 


The London Life Association Limited is not a company trading for 
profit, but a society of persons mutually assuring each others’ lives at the 
lowest possible cost. It has no shareholders to provide for, no branch 
offices to keep up, and it never employs travellers or pays commission to 
agents or solicitors to get new business. The expenses of management 
are thus reduced to a minimum, being but 44 Ios. Id. per cent. of the 
Premiums, or £2 19s. 8d. per cent. of the Income from premiums and 
interest—ratios less probably than those of any other office, and in fact less 
than those of most for commission alone. 


The Association’s system of charging a full premium for seven years 
and then allowing large reductions during the rest of life is well known, 
but there are those to whom the higher early premiums are inconvenient, 
even when the Office lends one-half of each at 4 per cent. The Directors, 
therefore, knowing that the Association can rightly be content with smaller 
payments than are necessary elsewhere, have introduced tables of Minimum 
Premiums which, although they are lower than the non-profit rates of most 
companies, will yet, after the first seven complete years, participate in 
reduction by a rate per cent. always less by 50 than the rate per cent. 
declared for their series, the limit of reduction being one half. If there- 
fore, as is hoped, the rate declared in seven years’ time for the Seventh 
Series should be 52 per cent., Minimum Premiums will be reduced by 
2 per cent., and so on, a gradual increase in these rates of reduction 
being confidently anticipated; but, whatever happens, the sum assured is 
fixed (without being liable to any diminution or debt), and the renewal 
premium specified in the policy is the most which the assured can be 
called upon to pay. These Minimum Premiums are applicable to various 
forms of assurance whether on the lives of children or those who are of 
age; the policies are free for the whole world; a surrender value of at 
least one-quarter of the ordinary complete premiums paid, even of the first 
alone, is guaranteed ; and all claims are receivable immediately on proof 
of death (or maturity) and title. 


are to be found in a prospectus which may be obtained on application 
by post or otherwise, for there is not the least difficulty in effecting 
assurances without the intervention of any middleman. 


ASSURANCE AT DEATH. 
Nearest Age | Annual 
(not Age next | Premium 
(Birthday). | per cent. 

Zs 
18 19 0 
19 19 8 
20 110 4 
21 111 0 
22 111 8 
23 112 6 
24 113 4 
25 114 2 
26 115 0 
27 116 O 
28 117 0 
2g 118 0 
30 119 0 
SL 20 2 
32 214 
33 2323 6 
34 2 310 
4 35 25 2 
36 2 6 6 
37 28 0 
38 29 8 
39 211 4 
40 213 0 
41 21410 
42 216 8 
43 218 8 
3 010 
45 3 3 0 
46 3.5 4 
47 3 710 
48 310 6 
43 313 2 
50 316 0 
52 319 0 
52 42 2 
53 45 6 
54 49 2 
55 413 0 
(56 417 0 
57 5 1 2 
58 5 5 8 
59 510 4 
60 515 4 
61 6 0 8 
62 6 6 2 
63 612 0 
64 618 2 
65 748 
66 711 8 
67 719 0 
POTTISWOODE 

treet, 
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It is impossible to set forth here the details of this scheme, but they 


